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AGNES SCOTT 
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DECATUR, GA. 


Strict entrance requirements, but 
few failures after admission. Some- 
what expensive, but cheap in com- 
parison with advantages offered. No 
loafers expected, but also none with- 
out capacity to enjoy almost un- 
limited good times. 


For details as to admission, 
scholarship aid, etc., address 


President J. R. McCAIN 
Box S-2 
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Extract from a letter of April 16, 1920 


“T am much gratified at the work done there 
so far by my two sons and wish to send them 
back next fall. 


“In this connection, I desire to express my 
high opinion of the College, not only from past 
observation but now from a more direct and per- 
sonal touch with it by reason of the attendance 
of my boys there during this year, and with 
the enlarged facilities at hand I trust there lies 
ahead an even wider field of usefulness.” 


DAVIDSON meets the expectation of both 
parents and students. 


For catalog, address: 
F. W. HENGEVELD, Registrar, 
Room 113, Chambers Building, 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 


Summer School June roth—July roth 
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| A small, cultural, Christian College. 


| Best Social, Religious, Intellectual and 
Physical advantages. 


For further information or catalog, 
write to 


JOHN McSWEEN, President 
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Splendid Climate 
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A College for Women offering courses 
leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees. Music, Art, Spoken 
English and Physical Education. 

\. Athletics—Gymnasium and Field. 


Catalog. 
Address W. W. Kine, Business Mgr. 













































































Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 
The Seminary of the Southwest 


Located in the beautiful capital city 
of Texas. A product of the vigorous 
Southwest with highest Christian 
ideals and standard training. 


Adjacent to the University of Texas, 
exchanging credits with it. Excep- 
tional opportunity for university train- 
ing, especially in social sciences, peda- 
gogy and philosophy. Students can se- 
cure the M. A. from the University of 
Texas during the Seminary course. 


Address : 


REV. T. W. CURRIE, D.D., President. 
Austin. Texas. 




















290 Broadway, 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS 


Look in the old trunk and send me all 


the old envelopes up to 1876. Do not re- 
move the stamps. Will pay highest prices. 


GEORGE HAKES 
New York 











Prices: Art paper, 60c; DeLuxe Bind- 








of America’s leading authorities. Read 
these comments: 


writes : 


on Hymnology has been read both with 
pleasure and with profit. It is to be 
helpful not only to me personally but 
through me to the students of theology 
who are preparing for the ministry. 
I was glad to take a copy to the class 
and to suggest to them its great value.” 


School of Music,” Keokuk, Ia.: 


thing to do with church music, and to 
these we suggest that they read this 
excellent little book. Everything that 
Mrs. Adams does is thoughtful and 
artistic, and this book reflects the same 
characteristics that many of us have 
learned to admire in her piano music 
for children.” 





Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 





STUDIES IN 
HYMNOLOGY 


By MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


ing with Frontispiece of Author, 
$1.50. 











A treatise on Sacred Music by one 


Dr. Chas. R. Erdman, of Princeton, 


“Let me assure you that your work 


Following is from a review in ‘The 


“Many supervisors of music have some- 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


By H®SLEN WELSHIMER 
Life is a market place, what would 
you buy, 
A lilting song, or a raspberry pie? 
A handful of stars—they are high, 
they say, 
Only a few have the price tas pay. 


Courage? But Oh, when the brave 


drums play 

It’s hard to respond and march 
away. 

Patience costs much and faith is 
dear, 


All of the world is offered here. 


Love comes with pain, but her 
market stall 

They say is the biggest and best of 
all, 

Once in awhile a vision’s for sale, 

Or a child will purchase a fairy-tale. 


Life is a market place, what will 
you buy? 
A silver dream—but dreams come 
high! 
Tinsel glory is very low, 
Watch awhile where the people go. 
—World Call. 


“The missionary enterprise is not 
the Church’s afterthought, it is 
Christ’s forethought; it is not sec- 
ondary and optional, it is primary 
and vital. Christ put it into the very 
heart of his gospel. We cannot 
really see him or know him and love 
him unless we know and love his 
ideal for us, and that ideal is em- 
bodied in the law of missionary 
service.”—Van Dyke. 


THE TONGUE 

“The boneless tongue, so small, so 
weak, 

Can crush and kill,” declares the 
Greek. 

“The tongue destroys a_ greater 
horde,” 

The Turks assert, “than does the 
sword.” 

The Persian proverb wisely saith: 

“A lengthy tongue, an early death”; 

Or sometimes takes this form in- 
stead: 

“Don’t let your tongue cut off your 
head.” 

“The tongue can speak a word 
whose speed,” 

Says the Chinese, “outstrips the 
steed’’; 

While Arab sages this impart: 

“The tongue’s great storehouse is the 
heart.” 

From Hebrew writ this saying 
sprung: 

“Tho’ feet should slip, ne’er let the 
tongue,” 

The sacred writer crowns the 
whole: 

“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his 
soul.” 
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Hampden- 
Sydney 
College 


Invites your careful 
consideration of its 
Faculty 
Courses of Study 
Wholesome Christian 
Atmosphere and 
Physical Equipment 


For catalogue write, 
REGISTRAR 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 























THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
ITS ORIGIN, ORGANIZATION AND 
INFLUENCE 


By John J. Rice, D. D. 

Prepared so that the average mem- 
ber of the church may have at hand 
facts that will make him better in- 
formed and more interested in his 
church. Dr. Rice, the author, has 
studied the subject with greatest care 
for many years, and in this brief 
volume he gives the facts condensed, 
well arranged and attractively stated. 
There are eleven chapters, the text be- 
ing frequently divided into sub-heads 
to guide the reader, and at the end of 
each chapter are questions for class 
use, and to stimulate further study. 


Prices: Paper, 40c; Cloth, 60c. 
ORDER FROM 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION - 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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“The Sanitary” Communic> Cups 

Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 
The in- 
di vid- 
ual 
c o m @& 
munion 
s ervice 
per J 
mits animpressive ceremony. 

SENT FOR TRIAL. 

We introduced individual cups (many 
state laws now demand them). 
We make the finest quality of beauti- 
ful polished trays and supply thousands 
of satisfied congregations. Send for list 
of these churches and Free Catalog 
with quotations. 

SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 

50C-57 Street Rochester, N Y.. 






























































INTERESTING NEW BOOKS 





ay 


HUMAN NEEDS AND WORLD CHRISTIANITY 
By Bishop F. J. McConnell 


A fresh interpretation of the world mission of Chris- 
tianity. The younger churches of the Orient and of Africa 
and the older churches of the West are shown to be partners 
in a common task and to be facing mutual difficulties and 
challenges. “Better health, more wealth, sounder knowl- 
edge, larger freedom, and closer fellowship” are the human 
needs around which the book is built, and ends with a 
striking, stimulating, carefully thought-out chapter on “The 
Vision of God.” Prices: Paper, 75c; Cloth, $1.50. 


DR. GEORGE H. MORRISON: 
AND WORK 


By Alexander Gammie 


The life story of this great Scotch preacher is attractively 
and graphically told in this little volume. It takes the form 
of an appreciation and a memorial. His transforming labors 
in Glasgow and his life as a whole make a fascinating and 
inspiring story. His was a life of constructive Christian 
effort and example, the story of which is packed full of 
splendidly helpful illustrative material. Illustrated _ with 
numerous reproductions from photos. Price, $2.00. 


HIS LIFE 


THE WARRIOR, THE WOMAN, AND THE 
CHRIST 


By G. A. Studdert-Kennedy 


A study of the leadership of Christ. This writer always 
thinks straight and expresses his thoughts clearly and con- 
cisely. In this volume he probes relentlessly the conflict be- 
tween the destructive and the constructive forces of life. 
Men revert to barbarism as in the great late war, and, as 
Studdert-Kennedy says, “they find it easier to ‘do and die’ 
than to ‘reason why.’ It is in Christ that the better qual- 
ities of manhood and womanhood have merged in a union 
forever effective.” Price, $2.50. 


LET US GIVE THANKS 
By E. H. Carr 


A book of prayers for almost every conceivable time and 
occasion. While many might not use the exact prayers, the 
book is wonderfully suggestive, and, indeed, does contain 
many most appropriate and beautiful expressions of thanks- 
giving. Price, $1.25. 


THE QUEST FOR EXPERIENCE IN WORSHIP 
By Prof. E. H. Byington 


Professor Byington will be remembered by many as the 
author of the book, “Pulpit Mirrors.” He is professor of 
Homiletics and Liturgies in Gordon College of Theology, 
Boston. For many years he has had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to observe and participate in the worship programs 
of Eastern and European churches. This new book is a 
mine of wealth on the subject of worship. He studies the 
forms of worship in the various churches of the world, 
designating them as the Eastern, the Roman, the Lutheran, 
the Anglican; also distinguishing those that are liturgical 
and non-liturgical. Under the division of “Present Ten- 
dencies and Possibilities,” he further deals with modifications 
in Liturgical and non-Liturgical worship. Price, $2.00. 





LIFE AND LABOR IN THE OLD SOUTH 
By U. B. Phillips 


Awarded the prize of $2,500 offered in 1928 by Little, 
Brown & Co. for the best unpublished work on American 
history. Here is a volume of most unusual interest, especially 
to all Southern people, and, in fact, to any one who enjoys 
looking into the various phases of American history. It is 
original in both material and method of approach, and deals 
with the social and economic history of the South up to 
1861. The author, a native of Georgia, has been professor 
of American history at the University of Michigan since 
1911. For many years he made Southern history his 
special study. This new book is of real value because of the 
constant, painstaking work of one who was really in love 
with his task. Octavo size, printed on fine paper, gold 
stamped binding. Has table of contents, list of illustrations 
with description of each. Twenty-two reproductions of 
photos. Complete index and economic map of the South 
in 1860. Price, $4.00. 


NEW STORY-TALKS TO BOYS AND GIRLS 
By H. J. Chidley, D. D. 


For twenty-five years Dr. Chidley has been preaching to 
children. These little sermon-stories are each just about 
three minutes long. Each carries a human interest story 
that illustrates the subject dealt with. Fine for program 
material or for a short talk to children just before the 
regular sermon. There are 48 of these little stories. Price, 
$1.25. 





SOULS IN THE MAKING 
By John G. MacKenzie 


This is an introduction to Pastoral Psychology by the 
professor of sociology and psychology in Paton College, Not- 
tingham. It is prepared with great care and full scholar- 
ship. It treats of “Starting Points of Character and Per- 
sonality ;"’ “The Development of the Sentiments, and the 
Qualities of Character ;” “Conflict ;” “The Meaning of the 
Unconscious ;” “The Resolution of Conflicts ;” “Pastoral 
Method and Technique ;” ‘The Therapeutic and Integrative 
Value of Religion.”” The book is equipped with a descriptive 
table of contents and full index. Price, $2.25. 


TONGUES OF FIRE 
Compiled by Grace H. Turnbull 


A collection of extracts from the religious scriptures of 
the pagan world. The book was conceived and took shape 
out of a keen desire on the part of its compiler to make 
representative selections from all the sacred writings through- 
out the ages accessible to students, ministers and others 
interested in the subject of comparative religions. Splen- 
didly printed on fine paper, artistically bound. Over 400 
pages, octavo size. Price, $3.50. 
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Vacation Time is Reading Time 


“Please change mv address for the summer”—to Maine; to California; to the 
mountains of North Carolina; and to the seashore of New England. Thus come the 
request to THE Survey office. We write to remind you that a post card will bring 
the latest issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN SurRVEY to be read and enjoyed in the leisure 
time of your vacation. Please send your present address as well as your summer 
address. 


“SURVEY MONTH” 


In recent issues of THE SuRVEY, you read much about “Survey Week” and doubtless 
you had a share in making it the success it is. The week in the churches means a 
month in our offices, for still the orders come, still the typewriters click and the 
addressographs hum, all going at full speed all day. It is the busiest, happiest time 
of all the year for THE Survey office. 


It is yet too early to give any results of Survey Week but it is by no means 
too early to tell you how much we appreciate the faithful work of all who took 
part in the campaign. We feel sure that every Secretary of Literature has rendered 
a genuine service to her church. 


The months of May and June have brought to our desk many letters giving the 
unique and original plans that various Secretaries of Literature have used in mak- 
ing a success of the campaign. We have been too busy to answer all these let- 
ters but we want you to know that they have been fully appreciated and that they 
are held in reserve for a future time when they will be passed on to others who 
are less experienced. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 


“A Survey in Every Home of the Church” has long been our slogan and the 
basis of requirement for a place on THE Survey Roll of Honor. A certificate of 
Honor is immediately sent to the Secretary of Literature who reports an Honor 
church. It is not too late to place your church on this roll and that should be 
the goal toward which we all work during the entire year. The following churches 
are entitled to a place of Honor: 


Church Secretary of Literature 
“Bethel Church, Clearwater, Fla.................... Mrs. C, M. Smith 
NSIS ) PR CRE Str ee Mrs. H. T. Hart 
i s ohae chew news Mrs. C. W. Somerville 
RR SES er ee ree Mrs. H. R. Allman 
VerA QO. HILL. 


*The Woman’s Auxiliary paid for putting A Survey in every home in this church. 
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America First 


Not merely in matters material, but in things of spirit. 


Not merely in science, inventions, motors, and skyscrapers, 
but also in ideals, principles, character. 


Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in the glad 
assumption of duties. 


Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but bending in help- 


fulness over a sick and wounded world like a Good 
Samaritan. 


Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous cooperation. 
Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of other races and 
peoples, but in sympathy, love, and understanding. 


Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody pathway 

which ends inevitably in chaos and disaster, but in blaz- 

ing a new trail, along which, please God, other nations 

will follow, into the new Jerusalem where wars shall be 
no more. 


Some day some nation must take that path—unless we are 
to lapse once again into utter barbarism—and that honor 
I covet for my beloved America. 


And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, I say with all 
my heart and soul, “AmerIcA First.” 





From a Sermon by BisHop G. ASHTON OLDHAM 
in Washington, D. C., September 7, 1924 
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Mexico s Social and Cultural 


Elements 
By ANNIE CARLYLE 


BIRD’S-EYE view of Mexico’s Social and Cul- 

tural elements is more difficult to give than a 

bird’s-eye view of her history. It is the other 
eye of the same bird: in the chronicles of Mexico, the 
forces that influence her political history are also found 
in her social and cultural life. You will remember the 
Eagle on the Cactus tree held a Snake in its mouth. 
This is not an irrelevant sentence. 

Mexico at her Pagan worst did not merit survival. 
At her Pagan best, she had the foundation of con- 
tinuance. Neither historian nor casual judge should 
assume the responsibility of saying that a Nation, be- 
cause cruel in its heathen practices, deservedly fell a 
victim to a conquerer no less cruel in his Christian 
practices. That Mexico has survived the disadvan- 
tages of her Pagan birth; that she has survived the 
so-called Christianity forced upon her in its stead; 
that her National spirit still exists—these facts indi- 
cate there is the substance of survival within the Mexi- 
can people; an aspiration that existed for a purpose; 
that lives for a purpose; an aspiration, social and 
political, that seeks a Mexicanized and Christianized 
culture. 

Seeing the mass of the Mexican people as they are 
today, 400 years after they were conquered in the name 
of religion, at least sixty-five per cent illiterate—it is 
hard to believe they are the progeny of those rich and 
luxurious kingdoms of ancient Andahuac. The cunning 
and exquisite skill of their works of gold and gems, the 
rich and gorgeous fabrics they wove, the undying marvel 
of their mastery of the Science of Astronomy by orig- 
inal thought and investigation; their moral laws—a code 
not surpassed by any nation; their regard for the con- 
ditions of a contract; their intelligence and ability to 
absorb and profit by the more advanced civilizations of 
the Toltecs and Texcucans—make it reasonable that 
the value of Mexican original construction as a people, 
its significance and effectiveness be recognized so that 
the best of her primitive gifts and culture may com- 
bine with the best the centuries have taught her. When 
Mexico is impregnated with the science of her men of 
learning, it will be science Mexicanized; and that is 
what she strives for. Spain cannot be accused of bring- 
ing science to Mexico any more than she can be charged 
with bringing a superior language—though said to be 
guilty of both. The scholars of the Spanish school have 
been called “a vast organization in decomposition.” 
The destruction of the priceless hieroglyphic records 
of the Aztecs did not recommend the culture of the 
Spaniards. Those records may not have assisted the 
progress of the world, but they might have given a 
clue to the origin of the aborigines of Mexico that 
could have assisted in a selection of methods best 
adapted to their development. These methods surely 
were not slavery and the culture of a superficial re- 
ligion. 


The University of Mexico was founded by the Span- 
iards in 1551.* The course in Philosophy perhaps 
comprehended all the positive knowledge of the times, 
and was divided into Natural and Moral. Bartolome 
de las Casas, and a few more of those good friars, were 
the only real educators in Mexico, for the reason that 
they understood naturally as well as by revelation, the 
principles and practices of Christian Philosophy. 
Mathematics and geometry were the only subjects of 
any solidity taught. Schools were maintained during 
the Colonial period; but the extent of education was 
regulated by social distinction. These schools were not 
for the Indian of toil any more than they were for his 
burro. The only disparity acknowledged was that the 
burro had four feet. This neglect of the indigenous 
Indian (those who kept their blood pure) has gone on 
through every generation. 


When in 1821 Mexico was declared independent, it 
was not long before those who understood liberty as 
the supreme good saw that their independence was 
only aname. Industry and commerce were monopolized 
as before. The Spanish people still considered them- 
selves the privileged class and had the moral and 
material support of the high ecclesiastics, who would 
not resign their ancient gold-bearing principles. And 
the pure-blood Indian was at the very foot of the social 
scale, entirely out of the evolution that was going on. 
The evolution did not forget him, but was not yet 
strong enough to incorporate him. He was distributed 
among the mountains, condemned to menial service in 
towns and cities. Vast numbers perished in battle 
where they displayed stoicism and sublime resistance 
in the combats, the marches and fastings—showing the 
supreme native qualities fostered by their hardy Aztec 
education. The schools then had little effect on the 
Indian. They did benefit the Mestizo (half-breed)— 
especially those of the better class. 


There was such disorganization of government that, 
in reality, education did not begin until 1867. The 
schools were only primary; and in the seminaries the 
clergy taught theology, and that was about all. It was 
not until 1867, when President Juarez, after his 
triumph against the French, returned with his Cabinet 
to Mexico City, that education for the people was or- 
ganized and the ancient conservative methods changed. 
Latin oppression, invasion by the United States in 1848, 
and by France in 1863, was a cruel education, clearly 
instructing the patriots of Mexico that they must de- 
velop Revolutionary and Liberal enlightenment and 
purely practical institutions of learning to produce com- 
plete Republican discipline. The Law of 1867 revised 
not only Primary education, but Normal, Preparatory 
and Professional as well. The National University of 
the present day is as comprehensive as the resources 


“*Harvard was not founded until 1638, 
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of the Government permit. Cultured Mexican instruc- 
tors admit that what has been attained is far short of 
their ambition, but in proportion to size there are more 
public schools in Mexico City than in New York City. 
Ex-President Calles established more than 2,000 new 
schools in the Republic during his administration, 
1924-28. He also founded in Mexico City a School 
for the Pure-Blood Indian. None others are ad- 
mitted. ‘There are three million such Indians in the 
Republic. Addressing them the other day he said: 

“My intention is to convert each one of you into a 
leader of, an apostle to, and an agitator among your 
people, that you may bring them to the light, win them 
from ignorance and defend them.” 

The Evolution has at last incorporated the Indian, 
direct descendant of the Aztec! Permanent Cultural 
Missions, composed of one Social Worker, one Teacher 
of Medical Hygiene, one Visiting Nurse, one Agricul- 
turist and one Expert in Industrial Trades, have been 
established by the Government. They are sent to every 
part of the Republic. Their work is the redemption 
of the rural population. 


One of the Departments of the National University 
is the National Conservatory of Music, with perhaps 
the Italian method most used, until by the law. of 
natural effectiveness it becomes the “Vernacular” school. 
There are five kinds of musical instruments used in 
the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries by the Aztecs (Mex- 
icans), preserved in the National Museum in Mexico 
City—distinctly related to the flute, guitar, cornet and 
xylophone. Their appearance does not suggest ‘“‘con- 
cord of sweet sounds.” A grateful harmony could 
scarcely have come from the dark depths of the Chi- 
lilhtl and the Teponzatli—grave and intense in sound, 
harsh and trumpet-toned—instruments of war music. 
The Tzicahauztli, made of a thigh bone with a little 
carocol (sea shell) inside, had a rasping, rollicking 
tone. The Tlapatzallt was a baked clay flute, with a 
sharp, vibrant sibilation. These instruments were 
played! And they produced music! It was music 
to any one who could understand it as the expression 
of the Aztec’s native power; a power as misdirected 
as the purposes it served in warfare and’ religion, each 
with its human sacrifice. The singing of the children 
in the schools in the expressive Aztec tongue was bet- 
ter music, revealing the higher instincts of the human 
soul as they sang the poetical traditions, many of them 
written by the princes of their race. After the con- 
quest by Spain, the music of the Aztec, as well as 
every sound of power and joy, was paralyzed, until 
a shade of social consciousness revived, when the primi- 
tive music finds itself converted into the style of the 
foreign composition; but it often broke away from the 
conqueror’s melodies and poured out, if only for a 
few measures, the sorrow of its soul. The first Phil- 
harmonic Society was brilliantly inaugurated in 1825, 
with the assistance of the first president of Mexico, 
Guadalupe Victoria. 

The children of a new-born liberty needed expan- 
sion: Then came forth the “Jarabe Mexicano;” the 
dance that “has no carnal contact;” the jubilant joy 
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dance of the Mexican race; the joy of freedom from 
a tyrant’s chain. 

The Conservatory of Music, offspring of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, was founded in 1866, and Benito 
Juarez, then president, gave it place in the old Na- 
tional University (now destroyed). Classes were started 
in 1868; and the chorus was made up of more than 
300 artists. 

In 1892, the first Symphony Orchestra was heard. 
Carlos J. Meneses was its chief creator. He em- 
bodied in his compositions all the great masters from 
primitive times to the present day. He developed a 
music truly Mexican. 

Angela Peralta, native Mexican, with her “throat 
of gold,” studied in Italy and sang in the principal 
cities of Europe. The Mexican contralto, Fanny 
Anita, who made her début in the Arbeu Theatre in 
Mexico City, afterwards sang in Europe and the United 
States; while Maria Romero, Clara Elena Sanchez and 
many more have continued the succession of beauti- 
ful Mexican voices, besides a long line of male song 
artists. 

Statesmen are the men in politics who have unsel- 
fishly at heart the welfare of the people. All others 
are politicians. Statesmen of Mexico! What a long 
line they make as they come marching down the cen- 
turies. The glory of the story of these statesmen, as 
we pass over the Colonial period when, in the sense 
described, there were none, to Hidalgo, Allende, 
Aldama, Morelos and Matamoros as leaders of the 
great procession—should not be confined to the knowl- 
edge of Mexicans alone. 

Miguel Hidalgo was a native Catholic priest. He 
is the “Father of Mexican Independence.” When 
he found his plans for freedom were discovered, he 
celebrated the disclosure by demanding that the 
Governor of the Province exempt the Indians from 
slavery and from tributes required of them but not 
exacted of others. A work of itself enough to make 
his name immortal and the revolution legitimate. On 
September 16, 1810, he gathered the people together 
and the first cry of freedom stirred the air of Mexico: 
“Long Live the Independence!” For more than a 
century that date has been the Mexican Fourth of July. 
He then marched on Mexico City with 40,000 men. 
They were made prisoners at last, Hidalgo, Allende 
and Aldama and executed in the month of July, 1811. 
Their heads were carried to Guanajuata, put in iron 
cages and placed in the angles of the Public Granary 
to terrify the people into submission. 

It is a bright, sunny morning, September 16, 1925— 
404 years after the conquest of Mexico by Spaniards; 
115 years since don Miguel Hidalgo called the peo- 
ple together and they gave the cry “Long Live the 
Independence!” 114 years after Hidalgo and his 
fellow patriots were executed and beheaded, and 104 
years since Mexico declared herself free from Spain. 
On this morning of September 16, 1925, the writer is 
conscious of a strange pulsation in the air that turns 
to sound and sound to measured drum beats, the tramp 
of men and the clang of horses’ hoofs. It is much 
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too early for the splendid military parade that always 
celebrates September 16, “Fourth of July” in Mexico, 
her Independence Day. It is scarcely more than 8 
o’clock, but a mighty host is coming along the Avenida 
Juarez. Military outriders with splendid uniforms 
and beautiful horses, then the army—surely the whole 
Army of the Republic is there. Then—the multi- 
tude, thousands and thousands of them from the high- 
est official, except the president (then General Calles), 
to the humblest citizen in overall and blouse. The 
President of Mexico is waiting at the Monument of 
Independence, the Statue of Liberty; is waiting there 
to receive Hidalgo, Allende and Aldama, for they are 
coming—coming along wide Avenida Juarez. ‘Those 
noble heads were long ago taken from the cruel cages 
and with the mortal dust that held their valiant souls 
they are coming—coming now along the Paseo de la 
Reforma. The people press around the crepe-draped 
funeral car as though they loved it. Every head is 
bared and the tramp, tramp of men and the beat of 
horses’ tread keeps time to the drums muffled measure. 
They sleep today where the Guard of Honor keeps 
perpetual watch beside its Hero Dead, with that won- 
drous Shaft of Liberty their monument. Mexicans 
do not forget. 

They file by, the procession of Statesmen of the 
Republic of Mexico: D. Manuel Felix Fernandez 
(Guadalupe Victoria), first president of Mexico, 1825. 
He left the lecture halls and exchanged his books for 
his country’s sword. He was a stern Liberal. 

Vicente Guerrero fought on for liberty when almost 
all had left the field and never ceased the struggle 
till freedom was won in 1821. He was made presi- 
dent in 1829. His monument is in the Plaza of San 
Fernando, Mexico City, and his “altar in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

Valentin Gomez Farias, vice-president in 1833, al- 
ways went forward and just as surely took the nation 
with him. His iron will was measured by the clergy. 
A bribe, of half a million pesos was sent to him and 
indignantly refused. His tendencies to destroy the 
privileges and power of the clergy and of the army 
made a rebellion convenient to annul the effects of 
the reforms he was making. Independence had been 
consummated, but Farias and men like him saw it 
could not remain consummated without a heroic ef- 
fort. He raised a battalion and sacrificed his modest 
fortune to sustain it. At last there was nothing left 
but his library and he sold that to the Government of 
Zacatecas. The deeds of Farias are those of energy, 
rectitude and civic virtue. He was a statesman. 

José Joaquim Herrera was President of Mexico dur- 
ing the American invasion in 1848. He governed 
wisely. The trifling sum of 15,000,000 pesos ($7,500- 
000 U. S. money) paid for the vast territory taken, 
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was used to meet the pressing needs of the impoverished 
Government of Mexico. He reduced and reorganized 
the army; also introduced the telegraph in the Repub- 
lic—a progressive measure tending to the development 
of the country; forerunner of the telephone and radio 
systems, railroads, air mail and passenger service, ir- 
rigation plants and road building of the present day 
in Mexico. 

It is not necessary to recount the records of these 
men. Their names are enough: Mariano Arista, Juan 
N. Alvarez, Benito Juarez, Melchor Ocampo, Fran- 
cisco I. Madero, Elias Plutarco Calles, E. Portes Gil 
and others; but all cannot be told. The histories of 
these men are identical. Each took up the task where 
the other laid it down—the task of working out a 
real culture, development and freedom for Mexico; a 
freedom from politicians who represent class tyranny 
and ecclesiastical control. Only those who live here 
can form an idea of what it involves to be a statesman 
in “Mexico. Anywhere it involves renunciation of 
luxurious living, display and dissipation, as well as 
close attention to those economic measures that com- 
pel careful use of public money. But in Mexico it 
demands the Jron Hand and Will as well, to break 
once, forever, and for all, the power of those classes 
who, by constant insurrections against reform, are 
holding this nation down by chains of ignorance, vice, 
poverty and helplessness. 

The authors! They wrote because they loved the 
soul of things. Students come here that they may 
gather from Mexico’s storehouse of learning. One 
group was intensely gratified when they found the 
‘Mexican Geographical Society was twenty years older 
than the American Society and had been for a long 
time a member of the Vienna Society. Sefior A. 
Garcia Cubas was for fifty-three years a member of 
the Society and was as much historian as geographer. 
His whole purpose was that the youth of Mexico might 
learn to know and love their native land. Prof. 
Rafael Aguillar Santillan, founder of the Antonio 
Alzate Society, has written a variety of scientific works; 
has also served forty-four years as Secretary of the 
Society without pay. His work is his life’s delight. 
And Dr. Pedro Sanchez, so celebrated and so well 
known in the United States that the doors of the 
Scientific Museums open to him at any hour of the 
day or night, if he but shows his card. Hosts more 
and more modern. 

No one can have an idea of what Mexico has at- 
tained except by living here. One can have an idea 
of what Mexica has to contend with only by living 
here. No one can understand the goal of Mexico un- 
less they live here. 

Mexico City, 

May, 1929. 





He is the truest patriot who benefits his own country without 
diminishing the welfare of another.—Jonathan Dymond. 
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VERY Assembly has its special characteristics, 
EF and probably the best term to describe the body 
of 1929 is the word “progressive.” 

The retiring Moderator sounded the keynote when 
he warned against living in the comfortable “nest” of 
the past, and issued a challenge to think and live 
adventurously or even “dangerously.” 

The percentage of young men and “first-termers,” 
both among the ministers and elders, was noticeable. 

Many questions were to the fore which provoked 
spirited discussions and very quickly disclosed the line 
of cleavage between the conservatives and the pro- 
gressives. 

Both viewpoints in the matter of negotiations with 
the United Presbyterian Church, looking to organic 
union, were ably presented, and the line-up on the final 
vote showed quite clearly that the younger element 
had definitely broken with the older group of the 
Church, whose word in the past had been law. The 
teport favoring organic union was sent down to the 
Presbyteries by an overwhelming majority. In like 
manner the effort to have our Church withdraw from 
the Federal Council was defeated by a vote of more 
than two to one. 


Probably the most radically progressive move was 
the appointment of a Committee to open negotiations 
with all the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches of 
the United States, looking to closer relations and even- 
tually to organic union. 


The report of the Committee on Assembly’s Work 
rejecting the recommendations of its Survey Com- 
mittee on merging and relocating all the Assembly’s 
Agencies at one point was approved without discus- 
sion. It is hoped this will end a discussion which 
has greatly hampered the Agencies in projecting and 
developing plans which reach far into the future. 

The recommendation touching the reorganization of 
the work of the Publication and Sabbath School Ex- 
tension Department was presented as a new matter, 


High Lights at the General Assembly 


By R. E. MAGILL 


and after discussion, the Executive Secretary was re- 
elected for a term of three years, and the position of 
Co-ordinate Secretary of Religious Education was cre- 
ated and Rev. John L. Fairly, D. D., of Wilmington, 
N. C., was elected to this new position. 

The reports touching the Assembly Agencies were 
adopted by a perfunctory vote, due to the confusion 
caused by bringing matters touching these agencies 
through the Committee on Assembly’s Work and 
also through Standing Committees on these causes. 
The grave financial situation confronting the Execu- 
tive Agencies was not sensed by the Assembly. The 
fact that there was a slump of $507,506 in the re- 
ceipts of the Assembly Agencies, and a decrease of 
$469,904 in gifts to local causes such as Synodical 
and Presbyterial Missions, Educational Institutions, 
Orphanages, etc., was not fully developed before the 
Assembly. There was a decrease of $589,274 in gifts 
for buildings, but the item, pastors’ salaries, showed 
a gain of $108,058, for which the Church should be 
profoundly grateful. At the suggestion of the Com- 
mittee on Assembly’s work, the Executive Committees 
were ordered to supply $80,500 from their benevolent 
funds for the support of promotional agencies. 

There was a note of encouragement in the fact that 
additions to the Church on Confession of Faith were 
slightly larger than in 1928, but the total was only 
20,177, a gain of only 530 over last year. The Sun- 
day schools made a fine advance in total enrollment, 
the total for all departments being 437,094—about 
6,000 gain. The fact of out-standing importance is 
the gain over last year of more than 1,200 in the num- 
ber of pupils (10,804) joining the Church. 

In every report and in every address there was a 
plea for a return of the evangelistic passion for soul- 
winning, and a warning that we were depending upon 
organization, machinery and programs rather than upon 
intercessory prayer and the moving of the Spirit of 
the living God upon the conscience of individuals. 





“A real monument to the energy and ingenuity of 
Dr. Anderson’—this was the comment of one com- 
missioner to the General Assembly and the senti- 
ment of all who saw the magnificent building, thor- 
oughly equipped. The plant has thus far cost about 
$250,000, and it is estimated to be worth $500,000. 
Dr. Anderson built it out of native rock, with local 
laborers, who took a real pride in their work. The 
glass for the steel-frame windows was made by the 
Ford factory during the transition period between 
the old model and the new. The marbdle for the 
tesselated floor was given for the cost of transporta- 
tion, and the up-to-date kitchen equipment was 
bought at a great discount from a restaurant which 
only ran a few months. Everyone loves a bargain, 
and Assembly Inn should be deservedly popular. 











Assembly -Inn, Montreat, 























Institute of Public Affairs 
University of Virginia 


August 4th to 17th, inclusive, 1929 


PURPOSE OF THE INSTITUTE 


The University of Virginia announces that the third 
session of the Institute of Public Affairs, which has 
attracted national and international attention for the 
past two years, will be held from August 4th to 17th. 
The Institute proposes to emphasize particularly the 
domestic problems of the United States and to have 
them discussed in a broad and competent fashion by 
men charged with the task of public administration 
and by those who are actively engaged in public af- 
fairs. The program will be limited primarily to a 
study and discussion of governmental problems of 
national, state and local concern, and to the economic 
and social conditions underlying these questions. An 
effort has been made to select for discussion those 
questions which are of immediate concern and in- 
terest to the American people. 

The program of the Institute will consists of three 
features: Round tables, eight in number, continuing 
through the entire session of the Institute and meeting 
for about two hours each morning; an Open Forum 
participated in by men and women of national reputa- 
tions on account of their study of and achievements 
in practical politics and public service; daily addresses 
in the evening on public questions by men whose 
opinions are sought and valued by all Americans. 


Many scholars, research workers, and men and 
women of distinction in public affairs have been in- 
vited to participate in the conferences and Forum dis- 
cussions and to make general addresses. 


THE Country LIFE OF THE NATION 
Dr. E. C. Branson, Leader 

The round table on the Country Life of the Nation 
will be a continuation of the study of agricultural and 
rural problems as conducted for the past two years, 
but viewed and discussed from the social standpoint 
rather than the economic. Dr. Branson is head of 
the Department of Rural Economics and Sociology 
at the University of North Carolina. 


THE Task OF THE CouNTRY CHURCH 
Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, Leader 
The Task of the Country Church is an entirely new 
subject for round table discussion, but one that should 
prove extremely interesting. The part that the church 
plays in country communities will be carefully con- 
sidered. Dr. McLaughlin is the Director of the Coun- 


try Church Department of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. 


THE Economic AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SOUTH 


Major LeRoy Hodges, Leader 
One of the most important subjects in the list of 


round tables is the Economic and Industrial Develop- 
ment of the South. 


DEMOCRACY AS OPERATIVE IN AMERICA 
Dr. Thomas H. Reed, Leader 


This round table will be conducted by Dr. Thomas 
H. Reed, Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Our LATIN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
Dr. Clarence H. Haring, Leader 

While the Institute will be devoted, as in the past, 
primarily to national, state and local problems, there 
will be one round table, one forum discussion and an 
evening meeting devoted to an international subject, 
Our Latin-American Relations. This round table last 
year proved to be one of the most interesiing held 
and will be continued this year in much the same 
manner. A number of prominent South American 
men and women have accepted invitations to partic- 
ipate in these discussions. The leader, Dr. Haring, 
is at present Professor of Latin-American History and 
Economics at Harvard University. He has participated 
actively in several Pan-American Conferences and Con- 
ventions and is the author of numerous books on Latin- 


America. 4 


LAw ENFORCEMENT 
Dr. Raymond Moley, Leader 


The round table on Law Enforcement will include 
a study of crime as well as the administration of our 
laws. Dr. Raymond Moley is Professor of Public Law 
at Columbia University. He has in the past been the 
director of surveys of criminal justice for the Cleve- 
land Foundation and research director of -the New 
York Crime Commission. He is at present consultant 
crime commissioner of Illinois and Pennsylvania. 


THE Press IN PusBiic AFFAIRS 
Dr. Victor Rosewater, Leader 


Dr. Victor Rosewater, who for the past two years 
has so ably directed a round table, will again be the 
leader of the round table on the Press in Public Af- 
fairs. 


PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY POLITICS 
Dr. William Starr Myers, Leader 

The round table on Problems in Contemporary 
Politics will be held in the afternoon in order that 
it may not conflict with the other round tables. The 
subjects to be discussed will be Personal Government; 
the Reaction against Representative Government; and 
Party Strategy and Tactics. Dr. William Starr 
Myers, Professor of Politics at Princeton University, 
will lead these conferences. 

For full information address Miss Eleanor McK. 
Gibson, Secretary, Institute of Public Affairs, Box 
149, University, Va. 
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The American Bible Society Makes a 
New Record 


N THE circulation of the Scriptures during 1928, 
] the American Bible Society, by going beyond the 

11,000,000 mark in its issues of Scriptures, sur- 
passed all previous records of distribution. The dis- 
tribution was made in 182 languages. This achieve- 
ment, announced in the Society’s ‘113th Annual Re- 
port just: made public, marks the fourth year in suc- 
cession in which the Bible circulation of each preced- 
ing year has been exceeded. 

In China, just emerging from the throes of a signifi- 
cant revolution, the American Bible Society distri‘uted 
over 4,500,000 volumes, the largest circulation in the 
history of the Society’s work in China. The new Bible 
House in Peking, the gift to the American Bible So- 
ciety from the Maryland Bible Society, was formally 
dedicated “to the circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
among the people of China.” This finely equipped 
modern building will facilitate a more efficient Bible 
distribution in the area which Peking serves. 

The Society also reports multiplying opportunities 
for larger Scripture distribution in the republics of 
Latin America. In the West Indies Agency, demands 
for Scriptures were largely from those who were not 
affiliated with the churches, a definite campaign result- 
ing in the greatest circulation in ten years. Bible 
coaches are being used increasingly by the Society’s 
Agency in the Argentine to reach remote places in 
Uruguay and Paraguay, that the Bible may be made 
available to those not yet reached by the Bible work- 
ers. In Mexico, the demand for Bibles is greater 
than the supply. Many requests received by the So- 
“ety’s agency in Mexico City were from the rural dis- 
tricts, in part the result of the Government’s estab- 
lishment of an unprecedented number of schools, at- 
tended day and night by children and grown people. 

In the work of publication, the American Bible So- 
ciety continues to publish Bibles, Testaments and 
Portions. It reports the completion of its so-called 
“Penny Portion” series of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. The entire New Testament may now be secured 
in eleven small volumes, each having an artistic col- 
ored cover and selling at one cent apiece. The Society 
also issues Scriptures in more than thirty languages 
in the so-called “diglot” form, in which the foreign 
language and the English appear in parallel columns, 
happily bridging for the foreign-born the gap between 
the language of his fatherland and the language of 
his adopted country, as well as serving English-speak- 
ing persons who seek to master other languages. 

‘In the Arabic Levant agency, with headquarters at 
Cairo, publication was increased 250 per cent over that 


of the previous year. So great was the demand for 
the Scriptures that not a single copy of the Gospel 
could be procured in Cairo for four or five months. 
The plates of the Turkish Bible owned by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society have recently been rendered obsolete 
by the Turkish ruling on the alphabet, whereby the 
Arabic script must be replaced by Latin characters. 
Not a vestige of the Arabic script is allowed in the 
grade schools. Drummers have gone through the 
streets and villages all over the Republic of Turkey, 
calling upon every one between the ages of sixteen 
and forty to attend the special classes opened for them. 
Thus, millions of people will soon be able to read the 
Scriptures who could not have done so twelve months 
ago. The American Bible Society plans to replace as 
promptly as possible the Turkish Scriptures in a new 
and approved text in the new script. 

According to reports received from the Society’s ten 
agencies working in the United States, there are still 
many homes with no knowledge of the Bible. Through- 
out the northwest, Bible workers found grown children 
who had never seen a Bible and had never been inside 
of a church. In the middle west, men visited over 
22,000 families and found 3,000 Bibleless homes. 
These were supplied with the Scriptures. In the 
Southern states many young people were reached in 
sections of the country largely destitute as regards re- 
ligious and educational opportunities. Reading classes 
have been formed with the chief textbook a large print 
Testament supplied by the Society. The pupils range 
in age from twenty to eighty years. During the year, 
systematic effort was made by the Society’s agency 
working in the southwest to place a Bible in every 
home and church where copies had been lost or de- 
stroyed by the water and mud of the Mississippi flood. 

Publication, for the first time, of the following trans- 
lations will be made soon by the Society: the four Gos- 
pels in Kuskokwim, a dialect spoken by an Eskimo 
tribe in southwestern Alaska; the four Gospels in 
Hopi, for use among the Indians of that name in 
Arizona; and the Psalms in Bolivian Quechua, the 
tongue of one of the native peoples of Bolivia. Other 
translations and revisions of the Scriptures are in 
process. 

The American Bible Society began its ministry of 
providing embossed Scriptures for the blind in 1853. 
During the subsequent years approximately 75,000 
volumes of the Scriptures in Braille and other systems 
have been issued to persons deprived of sight. Dur- 
ing 1928 the Society was able to reduce the selling 
price of embossed Scriptures by exactly one-half. 


“You might as well try to cure smallpox by scenery as to try to 
save the world by improvement of environment.” 
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Time for a ‘‘New Policy” in Near East Relief 


ISCONTINUANCE of the Near East Relief or- 
1D: ganization, after its present commitments are 

taken care of, and the adoption of “‘a new policy” 
by American agencies working in the Near East, are 
recommended in the report of a field survey of Near- 
eastern countries just issued through the Columbia 
University Press under the title, “The Near East and 
American Philanthropy.” 

This new policy, the Report states, “if successfully 
adopted, may exercise a profound influence upon Amer- 
ican missionary enterprise throughout the world.” Far 
closer cooperation with native governmental and other 
agencies than has hitherto been practiced; better co- 
ordination of existing American agencies; careful avoid- 
ance of any attempt to “Americanize” native peoples; 
“ ‘helping to do’ rather than ‘doing for,’” and a pro- 
gram of vocational education carried down to the 
masses, are the essentials of the policy recommended. 
“The time for doing things for these Near-eastern peo- 
ples is past,” the Report says. “Hereafter it should be 
the task of American agencies in the Near East to 
help them to do things for themselves.” The Report 
states that since the War $100,000,000 of American 
money has been spent by Near East Relief, mainly on 
emergency measures, and recommends that no further 
relief of an emergency nature should be undertaken. 
Henceforth measures should be ‘constructive not palli- 
ative.” 

The Report finds that in the past “there has been 
too much tendency to institutionalize and to consider 
the institution as an outpost of civilization carrying a 
message to the barbarians.” 

“Existing American enterprises should be conceived 
as demonstrations to stimulate indigenous activity and 
should be closely allied with general movements within 


the countries themselves. For Americans to assume the 
responsibility and expense of a comprehensive system 
of institutions would be the height of folly, and would 
frustrate the very end to be sought, namely, encourag- 
ing the natives to help themselves.” 

“Every effort should be made to work not only in 
cooperation with but actually through the agencies of 
the governments and through local native organizations 
and individuals.” 

Acknowledgment is made of the services rendered by 
American institutions of higher education in the Near 
East, and it is pointed out that their work is needed 
especially for the development of native leadership of 
the highest type. The outstanding need, however, the 
Report finds, is for “boys and girls with the kind of 
practical education that will equip them for leadership 
in the small villages in which the vast bulk of the 
population of the Near East lives, not the kind of edu- 
cation that will cause them to turn their backs upon 
the people from which they came.” 

“The solution of the problem,” the Report states, 
“is mass education of a simple, direct sort, carried to 
the people in their fields and in their workshops. It 
must be an education vital to their lives as tillers or 
craftsmen.” 

“This report,” writes Dr. John H. Finley in the 
Introduction, “marks the virtual completion of the 
tragic chapter of massacre and exile, brightened only 
by deeds of mercy done on such a vast scale as the 
world had never known before. But it marks the be- 
ginning of a new chapter—one of constructive helpful- 
ness through education to those who sit in the ancestral 
house of Christendom, that new woes may be pre- 
vented.” 








Items of Timely Interest 








“The most significant modern migration from Africa 

is the Berber invasion of 
The Berber France,” writes Miss Ruth 
Invasion of Rouse, Secretary of the Mis- 
France sionary Council of the Church 

of England, in the April issue 
of the International Review of Missions. “France has 
become an immigrant country and is absorbing immi- 
grants in her mines, factories and fields at the rate of 
600,000 a year. An Englishman distributing, portions 
of Scripture in the west of France round Nan‘es and 
La Rochelle uses Bible portions in sixteen languages, 
including not only European tongues, but Arabic, 
Kabyle and Chinese. The Kabyle portions are for 
the Berbers—the autochthonous race of North Africa 
found in Algeria and Morocco. They entered France 
in labor corps during the war, and since the war have 
been pouring in as laborers in vineyards, docks, mines 


and factories, especially in motor factories. They are 
now at least 100,000 strong and the large majority are 
found in and around Paris. Here we have a Moslem 
community, disintegrated in many ways morally and 
socially by their contact with western civilization; but 
for that very reason far more accessible to western 
ideas, including Christian, than ever they are in their 
Moslem home surroundings.” 


“The most significant Chinese migration of recent 
years,” according to Miss Ruth 


The Chinese Rouse who writes in the current 
Migration in issue of The International Re- 
Manchuria view of Missions, London, “is 


within the bounds of greater 
China, the northway trek of Chinese from the crowded 
provinces of Chihli and Shantung into the sparsely 
populated and comparatively peaceful provinces of 
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Manchuria and Mongolia. In forty-five years the 
population of Manchuria has trebled, and is now about 
26,500,000. Previous to 1926 the annual Chinese 
immigration did not exceed half a million; in 1926 
it was 600,000, in 1927 one million, and in 1928 con- 
siderably over two millions. Manchuria today is a 
danger center with its 26,000,000 Chinese, 800,000 
Koreans, 120,000 Japanese and 100,000 Russians, both 
Red and White.” 


Shansi hardly seems to merit the name, model province, 
instead Honan under the pa- 
ternal guidance of Feng is un- 
dergoing tremendous reforms, 
writes Dr. Frank Rawlinson, 
editor of The Chinese Recorder. 

“Everywhere in the province, particularly in Kai- 
feng, temples are being taken over for community 
purposes. In Kaifeng, I understand, on good author- 
ity, that all the idols but two have been demolished 
and in this city libraries, lecture rooms, schools, play- 
grounds and even markets are now found in place of 
the old religious activities. Officials in this province, 
including, of course, Feng, all work on a low salary, 
$80 Mex. being apparently the highest. Some of the 
men thus working on a low salary are modern edu- 
cated men. Recent visitors state that they have seen 
officials taking their share of work on the roads and 
In addition 


Chira’s New 
Model Province 


that this also includes General Feng. 


prostitution, gambling, etc., are being suppressed and 
roadways are being improved.” 


Friends of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga., are re- 

joicing in the splendid offer of 
A Half Million the General Education Board 
for Agnes Scott of New York to give the Col- 
College lege $500,000 if the friends of 
the institution will raise an ad- 
ditional $1,000,000; the whole sum of $1,500,000 will 
be used for better equipment and larger endowment 
funds. This was announced on May 23rd. 

It is the fourth time that the General Education 
Board has helped Agnes Scott; but the circumstances 
this time are quite unusual. The Board announced 
several years ago that it would discontinue gifts to col- 
leges, and so the ‘offer to Agnes Scott is an exception 
to its policy. It is also much larger than the gifts 
formerly made to strictly undergraduate institutions. 
In addition, the gift may be used for buildings or 
land or equipment, whereas the general rule of the 
Board has been to give only for endowment. 

The offer was made after a thorough investigation 
of the College, its field of service, its Alumnae activ- 
ties and its development plans. President T'revor 
Arnett and several other officers of the Board made 
personal visits before recommending the _ grant. 
Friends of Agnes Scott all through the South have 
aided in meeting previous offers of the Board, and 
College officials believe that at this time they will be 
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loyal in providing for this great advance in educa- 
tion for young women in the South. 


In his search for facts relating to the industrial de- 
velopment of the Southern 
states, Arthur Coleman, Asso- 
ciate Editor of Holland’s The 
Magazine of the South, learned 
that the first railroad in the 
United States chartered for gen- 
eral use was in the South. Beginning with a brief 
mention of the historic “Tom Thumb” locomotive, 
followed by the “Best Friend,” which exploded after 
six months of successful operation on the South Caro- 
lina Railroad, Mr. Coleman brings his readers down 
to modern Southern good roads and airways and shows 
what the South’s transportation system means toward 
developing Southern business. 

Mr. Holland states that over 34 per cent of the total 
railroad mileage in the country is in the Southern 
states and that since 1860 the South has shown an 
increase in railroad mileage of 845 per cent, as against 
465 per cent for all remaining states. The first steam- 
ship to cross the Atlantic, according to Mr. Coleman, 
was owned by Savannah capital and sailed from 
Savannah, Ga. He says that last year Southern ex- 
port values more than doubled those of the Pacific 
‘coast, while import values through Southern ports, 
in the past quarter century, increased more than 840 
per cent as against approximately 350 per cent for 
all remaining ports in the Nation. Southern ports 
handle 42 per cent of the country’s total water-borne 
tonnage. Export values from Galveston and Houston 
alone exceed the combined ports of the Pacific Coast. 
Navigable rivers of the South handle over 17,250,000 
tons of commerce annually. Texas bus lines carry 
4,500,000 passengers annually, and operate over 21,- 
000 miles of highway. In 1928 there were, in the 
Southern states, a total of over 2,900 miles of air mail 
routes and more than 300 air ports and landing 
fields. 

“As these various phases of the commercial world 
are expanding, so is expanding this entire region— 
industrially, socially, economically—rising head and 
shoulders above every other section of the Nation un- 
til its preeminence, so swiftly and so soundly attained, 
is the wonder of the United States today. But as its 
people prosper in the world of business and trade, they 
are giving thought, too, to those things in life which 
make for cultured and happy minds; for beauty and 
charm and grace of living. They are giving their 
attention more and more to the planning and esthetic 
improvement of their cities and their towns and even 
their rural sections. Their forethought is repaying 
them richly in dividends immeasurable in terms of 
financial gains; and, as is always true when men do 
worth-while things without thought of money, they 
are being repaid in money, also. Money which, in 
turn, is put back into further service for an apprecia- 


tive people.” 


America’s First 
Railroad Was 
Located in the 
South 
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Some Thoughts for the Month 
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A man was making his way over the mountains 
through’ a terrible snow-storm. He gradually grew 
weaker and weaker, until at last he stumbled and fell. 
He said to himself, “This is the end; I shall never 
be found.” He was too weak to rise, but as he fell 
his hand struck the body of another man who hadi 
fallen in the same place. The first man was uncon- 
scious, and the man who had just fallen rose to his 
knees and, bending over the prostrate form, began to 
chafe his hands and to rub his face, until by and by 
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did not suffice the Old Testament saints. For three 
hundred years Enoch “walked with God,’ and some- 
thing more is implied than morning and evening peti- 
tions. Abraham, when pleading for guilty Sodom, 
seemed to have tarried with God oblivious of time. 
To Daniel, his three-times-a-day devotions were not 
the result of increased dangers merely. It is said, 
“As he did aforetime.” Any time, and all time is the 
time for prayer. Few lives were more full to overflow- 
ing than that of George Muller; but he did not grudge 
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the man’s eyes opened. He had 
saved another’s life but he had 
also saved himself, for the exercise 
had kept the life in his own body. 
And when you have a passion for 
souls, when you go seeking the 
lost, when you lift the burdens of 
others, your own vision of Jesus 
is clearer, your own hope of eter- 
nity is stronger, your own assurance 
of salvation is greater.—J. Wilbur 
Chapman. 





In the olden days a peasant 
confessed to a monk that he had 
slandered an innocent friend. The 
monk said to him: 

“For your penance do this now: 
Take a bag of chicken down, go 
to every yard in the town and drop 
one bit of down into each yard. 
Do not miss one yard and when 
you have finished, return to me.” 

The sinner believed his punish- 
ment was light. With his bag of 
down he made the circuit of the 
town and carefully dropped one 
soft feather into each garden. Then 
he reported to the monk, saying: 
“IT have done my penance.” 

“No, my son,” replied the old 
Abbe; “you will not have done 
your penance until you take the 
bag, go again on your rounds, col- 


My Load—His Gift! 
How strange I did not see it so! 
If I had known His hand had placed 
the burden there, 
Then it had been to me no anzious 
cross and care, 
But just another way for me His 
grace to show! 


My Load—His Gift! How glad I am 
he knows my frame! 
What I can do and bear He weighs 
and watches well; 

Some thorn in flesh, some brunt of 
fight, some danger fell— 
These be the way designed through 
me to praise His name! 


My Load—His Gift! I thank My God 
it different seems, 
Than when—a yesterday—I faltered 
on the way, 
And cried full oft for swifter clos- 
ing of the day; 
While now night comes too soon, when 
deeds give way to dreams! 


My Load—His Gift! If heavier then 
each day it grows, 
’Tis discipline I need to test and 
spur my strength, 
And travel all the road he trod 
until—at length— 
My Father’s house I reach, the way 
to which He shows! 
—ERNEST BourNeR ALLEN, 
In Michigan Christian Advocate. 


lect every feather you have dropped and bring it here 


to me.” ° 


The gossip protested that it would be impossible. He 
could not find the bits of down in a lifetime. Many 


of them had blown far away. 


“So it is with gossip,” replied the old monk. “It 
is easily dropped; but never again—no matter how 
hard you try, can you gather back the words you have 


so thoughtlessly scattered.” —Ex. 


It is quite evident that morning and evening prayer 


’ 


the first two hours of the day to 
prayer and the study of God’s 
Word.—Lucy A. Bennett, in the 
Keswick Calendar. 


““A Chinese boy dreamed he had 
fallen into a deep and miry pit. 
The walls were high and steep, 
and he could not climb. So he 
called ‘on Confucius for help, but 
Confucius only looked on and 
said: ‘Climb, climb, climb.’ 

“He cried aloud to Buddha, but 
again he called in vain. Out of 
the vast void of impotency Buddha 
answered: ‘Climb, climb, climb.’ 

“Then he thought of the Christ 
of whom he had heard in the mis- 
sion school, and he lifted up to 
him his voice of pleading, and no 
sooner did he call than he felt be- 
neath him strong arms that lifted 
him back to safety.”—-Exchange. 


“My life is but a weaving 
Between my God and me; 

I may not choose the colors— 
He worketh steadily. 

Full oft he weaveth sorrow, 
And I, in foolish pride, 

Forget he sees the upper 
And I the under side.” 

—Ex. 





“There is no chance, no destiny, no fate 


Can circumvent, or hinder, or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 


Gifts count for little; will, alone, is great. 


No man can place a limit on thy strength; 
All heights are thine; if thou wilt but believe 
In thy Creator and thyself. 


At length 


Some feet must tread all heights now unattained. 
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Why not thine own? 


Achieve!” 


—Selected. 


Press on. 
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Work for Negroes 


The present Negro population is about 11,000,000. While marked 
tendencies toward inter-state migration are manifested, the South is the 
home of the wast majority of Negro people, and the Negro will continue 
to be the peculiar missionary obligation of Southern churches. 

















HILE the Home Mission work for Negroes is 
not extensive when compared with that of 
some other denominations, it is a highly suc- 

cessful one, and is a worthwhile contribution to the 
religious welfare of the Negro people. From the be- 
ginning the Executive Committee has laid great stress 
upon the type of ministry required to serve our 
churches. The training of competent ministers and 
teachers is an important factor of our Negro work. 
This service is not confined to*our own Church, but 
ministers and teachers of other denominations have 
received their training in our schools. In every com- 
munity where there is a Colored Presbyterian Church, 
it is the consensus of opinion that it stands for the 
highest type of morals in social life. In estimating 
the value of the Presbyterian work for Negroes, its 
character rather its scope must be the standard. It 
emphasizes the activities required in the development 
of an interested and intelligent church membership. 











In the administration of this department there are 
two divisions: 


(1) The Assembly's Work: 


Bad farm conditions, bank failures and lack of em- 
ployment have made it a trying year for our colored 
workers. Two of our most faithful ministers have 
been called to their reward. We have, in Snedecor 
Memorial Synod, forty-two ministers and fifty-nine 
churches; 167 were received upon profession of faith 
and seventy-six by letter. There are fifty-three Sunday 
schools with a total enrollment of 2,804. These colored 
Presbyterians, out of their meager income, gave $3.65 
per member to benevolences and for their own sup- 
port. When we remember that the givers are laborers, 
washerwomen and children, we know this is sacrificial 
giving. 

In an effort to reach the colored young people, seven 
of our colored pastors conduct small day schools in 
connection with their 
churches, with special 
emphasis upon the Bible 
and Catechism. In these 
seven schools, 502 pupils 
were enrolled; eight 
Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools were held dur- 
ing the summer in which 
were gathered 1,172 
Negro boys and girls. 

Stillman Institute, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., is the 
pride of our Negro 
churches. Its standards 
are gradually being 
raised, and the school is 
growing in power and 
influence, not only in our 
own, but in other de- 
nominations. ‘There are 
301 students enrolled, 
with sixteen teachers. 
Seven of the teachers are 
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white and nine are colored. While the instruction has 
ranged from the first grade to Junior College, the fu- 
ture policy of the school is to eliminate the lower grades 
and to limit the attendance to the High School, Junior 
College and Theological Seminary. The annual con- 
ference for ministers and elders was held in May, with 
an attendance of thirty-three. 

The Executive Committee records its grateful ap- 
preciation of the helpfulness of the Woman’s Auxi- 
liary in devoting the Fifteenth Birthday Offering to 
the Colored Nurses’ Training School at Stillman In- 
stitute. This offering amounted to $40,500. The 
“Emily Estes Snedecor Memorial Training School for 
Negro Nurses” will be opened in September, 1929, 
made possible by the gifts of our devoted women 
and the friends of Home Missions. 


(2) Cooperative Work: 

This has been a red-letter year for the Presbyterian 
Colored Mission at Louisville, Ky. This Mission, 
which has meant so much to the religious and social 
life of the Negroes of Louisville, had completely out- 
grown its quarters, making imperative a new and larger 
equipment. A special compaign was conducted among 
the friends of the Mission and the amount needed 
was soon subscribed. In October, the contract for 
a new plant, costing $107,000, was let, and the Mis- 
sion will soon be housed in its new home. 

The Seventeenth Street Colored Mission, Richmond, 
Va., is conducted by young men from the Assembly’s 
Training School. A more efficient body of workers 
could not be found. This Mission includes all the 
activities of a church, with regular preaching services 
and a graded Sunday school with departments and 
classes. 

In Atlanta, Ga., the Pittsburgh Mission, with its 
extension work in Decatur, is having a large influence 
in the improvement of the colored people. More than 
500 young colored boys and girls have been reached 
this year. Twenty-eight volunteer teachers from the 
white churches give their services to the various de- 
partments of this Mission. 
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Louisville Mission Kindergarten, 
handwork exhibit. 


Showing 


No account of the Presbyterian work for colored 
people would be complete that did not include the 
fourteen conferences for colored women which were 
conducted during the year by fourteen different Synodi- 
cals in fourteen states. Six hundred colored women, 
selected for their qualities of leadership in the church 
and community, were enrolled in the classes. 

—Annual Report—From data furnished largely by 
Dr. R. A. Brown, Superintendent of Colored Work. 





Extracts From Report of the Cooperative 
Negro Work in Atlanta Presbytery 


O WORK is more important and none closer to 
the heart of the Christ than the work which our 
Presbytery is doing for our Negro neighbor. A 

few years ago it was difficult to get any response to 
this challenging work. A new attitude towards this 
work is very evident on the part of our people, and 
almost every church is contributing something to the 
Mission. The burden of the souls of the colored peo- 
ple is weighing more and more heavily upon the peo- 
ple of our Presbytery. The work is in a very healthy 
condition from every point of view. The challenge to 
us is to enter other doors that are open and possess 
the land for our Master. 


We have two centers in the Presbytery, one at Pitts- 
burgh, a thickly settled center in the southern sec- 
tion of Atlanta, and the following table gives an aver- 
age attendance of its activities: 


Church membership ~.--.-----~----- 121 
Chres atbinGante 25. cee 83 
Sunny echetl ow poe ees 115 


Woman’s Auxiliary ..............--. 22 
Kindergarten (daily) 
Christian Endeavor 
BOE UND ..0 00s caansavutane 22 
Willing Workers 
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Missions 


DF. B. (0 Cc tscctn neces 352 
Sewing-Cooking School ___.---------- 40 

Our pastor, Rev. G. W. Gideon, reports a good year. 
“The church is moving nicely, each activity is mak- 
ing progress. Never before were things brighter for 
the work. New members have been added to the 
church during the year. The people themselves have 
increased their gifts to the Lord’s work. The church 
has given $450 toward current expenses.” 

The church entertained the colored Presbytery of 
North and South Carolina in the fall. Many of the 
representatives stayed over the week-end, studied the 
work that has been done, and left impressed with the 
success and significance of our work. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary has been very active, spec- 
ializing in the study of the Bible, with an average 
attendance of twenty-two. The Christian Endeavor is 
well organized, the young people conduct their own 
meetings and get up their own programs. The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Clubs meet regularly and in addition to 
recreational features study the Scriptures and Cate- 
chism, under the leadership of our workers. 

The main activity in the summertime is the D. V. 
B. S. We had an enrollment of 437 with an average 
attendance of 352. This was the largest D. V. B. 5. 
in Georgia, and possibly the South. We had a very 
large and capable faculty, of about 50 per cent white 
teachers. The handwork was splendid, considering the 
large crowd, small quarters, and limited equipment. 
The boys did wood-work, the larger boys making use- 
ful articles such as stools, halltrees, and smoking 
stands. The girls in the primary department made 
scrap books, cardboard fans, doll hammocks, etc. The 
older classes did plain sewing and fancy work, which 
was planned to meet the practical needs. This sum- 
mer school offered many opportunities to the otherwise 
idle colored children of this community, and was truly 
a training school in discipline, Bible, memory work. 
and handwork. 

The cooking class has an enrollment of fourteen, 
from twelve to fourteen years of age. The course for 
the first year is a study of setting and waiting on the 
table, preparing and planning of breakfast. It is the 
plan of the Committee to have the Cooking Course 





Kindergarteners from the Pittsburg Mission, Atlanta. 








Sewing Class, Pittsburg Mission, Atlanta. 


extend over a period of three vears, at the conclusion 
of which a pupil will be given a certificate. 

The Sunday school, taught by white volunteer work- 
ers, is doing fine work. The attendance continues to 
be good, in spite of the fact that three other denomi- 
nations have started work, and have a Sunday school 
meeting at the same time as ours within two city blocks 
of our Mission. The average attendance is 115 for 
the year, and we cannot speak too highly of the fine 
teachers who gladly accept this labor of love. 

Mention ought to be made of the welfare work car- 
ried on at the Mission. Recently a poor woman came 
to the Mission with two children. Her husband died 
of tuberculosis, and she was left without home, food, 
or clothes. Our workers gave them clothes and shoes 
that had been sent by one of our churches. A mem- 
ber of another church gave them food for a week. 
Our pastor got her work, and now the family is doing 
well. Incidents of this kind could be multiplied in- 
definitely. One of our local doctors has given gen- 
erously of his time and skill in ministering to the 
physical sickness of many families who otherwise could 
not have received medical attention. 

True manhood and womanhood is the aim of our 
kindergarten. We are striving, to develop these little 
lives and to train them for service. We visit the 
homes and keep in touch with the homelife of the chil- 
dren. In cases of sickness we minister to the needy 
families. Many children were taken to the clinic by 
our worker. Our enrollment for the year reached 169. 
During the Christmas season, ninety-six children re- 
ceived gifts and clothes through the kindergarten, 
and eighteen needy families were cared for. We also 
visit hospitals, almshouses, and orphans’ homes. We 
carry tokens, made by the children, to these different 
places. In this way we try to teach them to care for 
others, as well as the lessons of service and love. In 
our program we teach the children a love for nature 
as well as a love for God, and train them to play, 
wh ae te py. * * * FF 

In closing this report, we want to thank the churches 
of Atlanta Presbytery for their support of this work 
and to bespeak a continuance of this, as we enlarge 
our work in the Presbytery in His name. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
































Theological Training for Negro Ministers 


By W. M. SIKES, D. D., 


Teacher, Stillman Institute 


HE major problem in the evangelization of the 
T Negroes of our Southland lies in providing them 

with a sound and adequately trained Christian 
ministry from among their owr. people. In facing this 
problem, several facts present themselves. The first 
of these is that the number of Negro young men offer- 
ing themselves for the gospel ministry today is far too 
small to enable the Church properly to cope with the 
task of evangelizing these people. The Snedecor 
Memorial Synod, composed of four Negro Presbyteries, 
reported on March 31, 1928, nine candidates for the 
ministry, three licentiates, and forty-six ordained min- 
isters. Now there are about fifteen young men at Still- 
man Institute who are looking forward to the ministry. 
These figures indicate the Negro’s present contribu- 
tion of man-power through the Southern Presbyterian 
Church for the evangelization of more than nine mil- 
lions of his own people. Certainly it behooves their 
white friends te take a larger interest and a more 
active part in discovering suitable young Negro men 
and laying upon their hearts the duty of considering 
a call to the ministry. All such young men should 
be directed to Stillman Institute to begin their course 
of preparation as soon as possible. 

Another staring fact is that the present educational 
equipment of the Negro ministry as a whole is unequal 
to the task that lies before it. The education of the 
average Negro preacher is extremely inadequate. The 
conditions that confront any man who enters the min- 
istry today are such as to demand the very best that 
is in him. There are problems to be solved which call 
for the keenest trained intellects.. The Negro people 
are rapidly embracing the opportunities of an educa- 
tion. This fact necessitates better preparation on the 
part of those who are to lead them in spiritual things. 
Moreover, experience teaches that those communities 
and peoples who have made the least progress in edu- 
cation and in religion need the very best men obtain- 
able. A mediocre man may make a blunder in laying 
the foundation in a backward community that only 
long years of hard labor can overcome. The Church 
owes the services of its best men to its most backward 
communities. 


To meet the demands for better trained men, Still- 
man Institute has been laboring for fifty-three years. 
Throughout these years the chief difficulty has been 
the lack of sufficient educational preparation. The 
men who have the necessary academic training find no 
difficulty in pursuing the theological course. Up to 
the present time only a high school education has been 
required for entrance upon the theological studies, and 
sometimes less has been accepted. But last year the 
Junior College was established, with the expectation 
that as early as possible a junior college education will 
be the minimum academic preparation for taking 
theology. But, as soon as it can be done, a full four- 
years college course should be required. Then it will 
be possible to confer the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
upon those who satisfactorily complete the college and 
theological courses. It is already becoming more and 
more difficult to retain our better and more ambitious 
students because the Institute does not now measure 
up to this standard. 

The question of preparation involves not only the 
amount of training but also the kind of training. The 
training should be Scriptural in content, sound in doc- 
trine and practical in application. The aim should 
be to give the student a thorough knowledge of his 
Bible and skill in imparting its truth to others. Un- 
proven theories and impractical methods are useless, 
if not worse than useless, in the theological education. 
The divine commission to the Christian ministry is to 
“preach the gospel.” 

The question of theological education for Negro 
men is not so much one of ability as of adaptability. 
The professors at Stillman Institute have long been 
concerned with the problem of adapting the curricu- 
lum to the needs of the students and likewise to their 
racial psychological traits. If, in the study of child 
and adolescent life, we find it advantageous to select 
materials according to the psychology of the child, it 
would seem equally advantageous to select and adapt 
materials to Negro men on the basis of the psychology 
of their minds, the better adaptation of means to the 
accomplishment of the desired end. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR ASSEMBLY’S 
HOME MISSIONS 


Receipts from April 1, 1928 to June 1, 1928—2 months....... $31,798.27 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to June 1, 1929—2 months....... 36,092.15 
Increase for 2 months as compared with 1928.......... $ 4,293.88 
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A. N. SHARP, Treasurer. 








Race Prejudice—The Negro 





Negro home in rural section. 


T IS impossible for us to get a “bird’s-eye view” 

from a hollow; only by standing on a height do 

we get a perspective of the country—the hills, val- 
leys, rivers, lakes, in relation to each other. So also 
we can only get the proper perspective on race re- 
lationships when we cease to think of the Chinese 
laundry-man, the Japanese waiter, the Negro porter, 
and instead think of the alien in the light of his past 
achievements and present possibilities. When we com- 
pare the white racé with others, we instinctively call 
to mind several men whom we call “representative,” 
and we recount their achievements—the scientist, Edi- 
son; the explorer, Amundsen. Using the same scale 
of measurement, let us look at the Negro race, which 
has probably suffered as bitterly as any, in this coun- 
try at least, from race prejudice, and view the achieve- 
ments of only two of its outstanding men. 

At Tuskegee Institute, in Alabama, there is a man 
whose name is honored among scientists all over the 
world, and who is a member of the Royal Society 
of Arts in London, a distinction enjoyed by a very 
small number of Americans. A few years ago, when 
the South was panic-stricken by the failure of its cot- 
ton crop because of the boll-weevil and Southern plant- 
ers were being driven in wholesale migration from 
their farms, George Washington Carver, quietly work- 
ing in his laboratory, discovered a new source of 
wealth in the “three P’s”—potatoes, peanuts and 
pecans. As the result of his patient experimentation, 
he takes a peck of sweet potatoes and from them 
derives rubber, coffee, candy, dyes, paste, paint, starch, 
vinegar, ink, molasses, shoe-polish and eighty-nine 
other products; he takes a bushel of ordinary peanuts 
and produces one hundred and forty-five by-products; 
and more than ninety-five from the pecan. 

Besides these gifts to Science he has also con- 
tributed to Art by compounding from the clay, dug 
from the hills and pits of the South, cold-water 
paints whose colors rival those which adorn the works 
of art in Tut-Ankh-Amen’s tomb—colors that will 
doubtless have the same permanency, for he says of 
them, “God made the clay in the hills, they have 


been there for centuries unchanged. All I do is com- 
pound what God has made for man’s use and de- 
light.” In spite of the fact that in the last few years 
individuals and organizations have tried to give this 
Negro scientist (the son of slave parents) both pub- 
licity and riches, he has turned his back on ihe prof- 
fered limelight, and in his still small laboratory, 
with modest equipment, he continues to work in the 
solitude of Tuskegee, along with his inventive genius 
and his God. 

One night, several years ago, a recital was to be 
given in Boston Symphony Hall, and long before the 
concert began every inch of standing room had been 
taken on floor, balcony and platform. For the first 
time in the history of that conservative auditorium, 
a Negro was to sing from its stage-—Roland Hayes, 
tenor. That night marked the end of the hard path 
he had trodden, beginning with the days when, as a 
small boy, between school terms he worked in an iron 
foundry. He says, ‘““My feet are peppered now with 
scars where the hot flakes of iron fell on them.” That 
night marked the beginning of a road that has led 
him to nearly every country in Europe, taking the 
continent by storm with his interpretations of the 
Negro spirituals. He stands with proud simplicity 
before his audience and pours out to it his Heaven- 
sent gift—the power to interpret to the world the 
throbbing heart of his race. 

Lord Bryce has said: “The Negro in America has 
made more progress in sixty years than any other 
group of any other race in a similar period of time. 
With increasing acceleration this race group is ac- 
quiring education and a degree of eminence here and 
there in the person of an outstanding poet, thinker, 
writer, scientist or musician.” Race prejudice is a 
corroding element in human nature and a problem 
that must be faced not only by each individual but 
by the Church as a whole, and it can be corrected 
only by putting into practice the spirit of universal 
brotherhood, and by learning a reticence for compari- 
son on the basis of color.—The Christian Intelligencer 
and Mission Field. 















Negro home in the city. 
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Rise of the Negro Race 


By REV. CHARLES A. TINDLEY 


HE rise of the Negro race can only be appreciated 
. in the light of the difficulties through which it 

must pass. Passing down a garden path the 
other day, I noticed a few broken places in the path 
where some lilies were coming up in clusters, through 
the hard-packed ground. They were lifting the clods 
of earth because many of them were under the same 
clod. 


Some few sprouts of our race only have risen 
through the difficult strata through which the race 
must pass to its higher destiny. What are some of 
these strata? 


First: Ignorance. This is a hard stratum through 
which many races do not come at all. Ignorance, 
however, is one of the evidences that we are human. 
The creatures of instinct do not have this distinction. 
Any race in the world that has been kept from learn- 
ing for two hundred and fifty years is backward not 
because it gets behind, but because it cannot keep 
up, and you will get as far behind if you cannot 
keep up as you will if you go back a piece. 


I saw some balloons of different colors in the 
hands of a vendor, all tugging upward. I asked the 
vendor, “What keeps the black one tugging toward 
the sky,” and he answered, “There is some going up 


stuff on the inside,” and I asked him what kept the 


white one tugging upward, and he answered in broken 
English, “What has color to do with it, so long as 
the going up stuff is on the inside?” The strings 
held it down. There are strings that have been hold- 
ing our race down. We must cut the strings one by 
one, and when they are cut, the same stuff that causes 
others to go up will take our race up too. 


Booker T. Washington achieved a lofty height as a 
representative of our race. Hampton Institute cut 
the strings that held him down. Some boys on the 
deck of a ship tied a little black boy and threw him 
overboard. Some of them said, “Let us go over and 
pull Bill out.” Bill replied, “You needn’t do that, 
if you will untie my hands, I’ll get out myself.” 


If you see me with a sleeve with no arm in it, pity 
me; if you see me with only one leg, pity me; if you 
see me with no eyes, pity me; but if you see me with 
a normal mind and a normal body, just give me a 
chance, don’t pity me. 


Our race has changed illiteracy from ninety per cent 
to ten per cent in the past sixty-five years. Since we 
have been using our heads, the shape of our cranium 
has changed. We have used our brains so that some 
of our people are actually going crazy now. We didn’t 
use to lose our minds, because you cannot lose that 
which you haven’t got. Losing our minds is after 


all a hopeful sign. It is proof that we have some 
mind to lose. 


Second: Prejudice. This beast of prejudice was 











Cotton picking time. 


here before we came and will be here after we are 
gone. It won’t die soon. We must use the grace of 
God and liberal education before we can kill it. 


Third: Indolence. Indolence is that which let’s 
the briars grow all around you; that let’s the vines 
grow until a good garden becomes a wilderness. How 
did we get it? We were commanded and had no 
chance to command. We were ordered and had no 
chance to order. Our masters thought for us, we had 
no need to think. Sixty-five years have taught us some 
lessons. Industry is gradually taking the place of 
indolence. If it keeps on we will be industrious like 
other people. 


Fourth: Poverty. Poverty is not a sin, but it is 
awfully inconvenient to be poor. But our race has 
accumulated from twenty millions to two billions, and 
since 1924, almost another billion. 


In what measure are we rising? In the literary 
field we had nothing behind us. Ahead of us we had 
no opportunity and no use for education. There was 
no push behind and no pull ahead, but we have fol- 
lowed Old Glory wherever she has gone. We fol- 
lowed the flag to France 200,000 strong, and looked 
the Kaiser in the face. 


Old Glory—all we want of you is to treat us as 
men. If one of us commits a crime, catch him and 
punish him, but do not drive the rest of us out of 
the country. If one of us sins, drive him out, but 
not all of us. 


Old Glory—if you do that, while the sun shines 
and water runs, we will follow you wherever you go. 
Your red shall be for us devotion, your white peace, 
and your blue our friendship forever. 


Nore:—Dr. Tindley is pastor of Tindley Temple, 
Philadelphia, the largest Negro Methodist Church in 
the world.—From Methodist Men. 
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Science and Race Relations 


ITH a volume of scientific data as large as a 
WV telephone book, each of the 200 delegates who 

attended the National Interracial Conference, 
at Washington last December, was well supplied in 
advance with facts based on research. These studies 
covered the problems of health, education, industry 
and agriculture, housing, recreation, law observance 
and administration, citizenship and race relations, and 
were the basis of the presentation and discussion. 

A primary aim of the Conference was to challenge 
existing opinion in many fields. In the matter of 
health and susceptibility to disease, for instance, Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, stated that, from his study of death and 
morbidity rates among Negroes, he has concluded that 
these are primarily dependent upon livelihood and 
environment. The rapid improvement in these direc- 
tions is having a large effect on Negro health, and the 
Negro’s “expectation of life” today is the same as 
that of the white man of thirty years ago. In sum- 
marizing the Conference at the ‘final session, Miss 
Mary van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation and 
general chairman of the Conference, pointed out what 
it might have meant to the whole Negro race if this 
one fact had been accepted thirty years ago, when life 
insurance was refused them because of wrong ideas of 
regard to susceptibility to disease. Miss van Kleeck 
went on to say that mistaken ideas as to the inability 
of the colored race to absorb education had for many 
years influenced the type of schools provided; that 
mistaken ideas in regard to the Negro’s susceptibility 
to crime affect the chance for justice of every colored 
man arrested or taken into court, and pointed out that 
ideas based on the real facts disclosed in the Con- 
ference might be equally potent in the other direction. 
It remains for the organizations represented at the 
Conference and all other organizations and individuals 
interested in the welfare of racial groups to put into 
effect the facts which were brought out in Washington. 











Waiting for his chance. 


In reporting the Conference, Alain Locke, of How- 
ard University, sums it up as follows: ‘The Confer- 
ence opened the way for an abiding realization that 
the Negro problem is not sectional but national; that 
it differs only in degree and emphasis between North 
and South; that it cannot be either exclusively the 
white man’s burden or the black man’s burden, but is 
fundamentally interracial, both in its negative handi- 
caps, its joint responsibilities and its possible positive 
benefits. That, further, it is neither exclusively edu- 
cational, economic nor political, but a composite; and 
that religious and secular, philanthropic and public 
agencies must conjoin in resolving it.”-—’ederal Coun- 
cil Bulletin. 





Spice Box—July 1929 


1. Place the quotation: “Sin’s quicksan’s all eround 
me.” 

2. What was a primary aim of the National Inter- 
racial Conference held in Washington, De- 
cember, 1928? 

3. Name three phases of the work carried on at the 
Pittsburgh Mission in Atlanta. 

4. Is the number of young Negroes studying for the 
ministry adequate? 

5. Name and give an example of each of the divisiong 
in the Negro work. 

6. Who made possible the Colored Nurses’ Training 
School at Stillman? 


7. What does Henry W. Grady say as to the faith 
kept by the Southern Negro during the Civil 


War? 
8. Who was the first Negro woman in American 
try? 
9. How does Alain Locke describe the Negro prob- 
lem? 
10. Who said: “God made the clay . . . All I 


do is compound what God has made for 


man’s use and delight’’? 

11. What are some of the “strata” through which the 
Negro race must pass? 

12. What special problems have made the past year 
a difficult one for our colored workers? 
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In the Crucible of National Crisis 


How the Negroes of America Met the Test 
By R. B. ELEAZER, 


Educational Director of Commission on Interracial Cooperation 





T HAS been noted repeatedly 
that history records no more 
remarkable illustration of 

loyalty to trust than that mani- 
fested by the Negoes of the South 
during the War between the 
States. Often left behind as the 
sole support and protection of the 
families of Confederate soldiers, 
not an instance is recorded in 
which one. violated his \ sacred 
trust. Of this remarkable record, 
Georgia’s matchless orator, Henry 
W. Grady, says: 

“History has no. parallel to 
the faith kept by. the Negro in 
the South during the war. Often 
five hundred Negroes to a single 
white man, and yet through these 
dusky throngs the women and 
children walked in safety, and 
the unprotected homes rested in 
peace. Unmarshalled, the black 
battalions moved patiently to the 
fields in the morning to feed the 
armies that idleness would have 
starved, and at night gathered 
anxiously at the big house to ‘hear the news from 
marster,’ though conscious that his victory made their 
chains enduring. Everywhere humble and kindly; 
bodyguard of the helpless; the rough companion of 
the little ones; the observant friend; the silent sentry 
in his lowly cabin; the shrewd counselor; and when 
the dead came home, a mourner at the open grave. A 
thousand torches would have disbanded every South- 
ern army, but not one was lighted. When the master, 
going to a war in which slavery was involved, said to 
his slave, ‘I leave my home and loved ones in your 
charge,’ the tenderness between man and master stood 
disclosed; and when the slave held that charge sacred 
through storm and temptation, he gave new meaning 
to faith and loyalty. I rejoice that when freedem came 
to him after years of waiting, it was all the sweeter 
because the black hands from which the shackles fell 
were stainless of a single crime against the helpless 
ones confided to his care.” 

On January 1, 1863, President Lincoln’s Emanci- 
pation Proclamation became effective, setting free all 
slaves held in territory at that time at war. Emanci- 
pation was made inclusive by the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution which became effective Decem- 
ber 18, 1865. By this amendment more than four 
million Negro slaves were set free, nearly all of them 
illiterate, without training in self-direction or self- 
support, and without property. Imagine their help- 
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“Mammy.” 


lessness and uncertainty! Pic- 
ture the dangers inherent in such 
a revolutionary situation. Then 
compare the results with the 
“reigns of terror” that have so 
often characterized revolution. 
With unbelievable facility, 
former slaves and slaveholders 
adjusted themselves to the new 
conditions and to one another, 
and speedily set to work together 
to repair the ravages of war. 
There were no outbreaks, no dis- 
order of any consequence, no ef- 
forts on the part of the former 
slaves to get revenge. General 
John B. Gordon, one of the great 
Confederate leaders, when asked 
how the Negroes had conducted 
themselves after the War, re- 
plied: “They have behaved so 
well that the remark is not un- 
common in Georgia that no other 
race on earth, relieved from 
servitude under such circum- 
stances as they were, would 
have behaved so well.” 

There has been criticism, and with reason, of the 
injustices and political mismanagement which char- 
acterized the reconstruction of the Southern States. In 
fairness to the Negroes, however, it should be remem- 
bered that in those critical days they were led by mis- 
guided or designing white men upon whom must be 
placed the greater responsibility for whatever wrongs 
were done. Tragic blunders were made by those re- 
sponsible for the South’s reconstruction, but were they 
not, for the most part, the blunders of white men who 
used the newly-freed Negroes to carry out their own 
purposes? However, it is interesting to note that those 
reconstruction governments established the free school 
system in the South, the most progressive and impor- 
tant step ever taken in this country. It is worth re- 
membering also that the state constitutions, framed 
and adopted in reconstruction days, were in most cases 
retained for many years after reconstruction ended. 

In the light of this record of loyalty and relative 
good order in a period of national upheaval and chaos, 
I find it impossible to get excited about any alleged 
Negro menace to our country’s future. On the con- 
trary, I see no reason to doubt that, if given a fair 
chance, “America’s Tenth Man” will continue as faith- 
ful as he has ever been to his country and his friends 
—not a liability to America, but distinctly an asset. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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N egro Poetry 


By REV. H. H. SMITH 


HEN a slave ship docked at Boston Harbor 

in 1761, a little Negro girl about eight years 

of age, “of very delicate figure, with dirty 
face and unkempt hair,” was among that shipload 
of slaves from the Dark Continent. Nothwithstanding 
her unkempt appearance, there was something about 
her unusually bright eyes that attracted the attention 
of a woman of culture and refinement, Mrs. Susannah 
Wheatley, who bought her and gave her the name of 
Phillis. Henceforth she was known as Phillig 
Wheatley. 

As the child showed signs of unusual intelligence 
and aptness for learning, she was carefully taught by 
Mrs. Wheatley’s daughters, and acquired not only the 
rudiments of English, but also some of the Latin 
classics. She showed a decided literary taste and 
was very fond of Pope’s translation of Homer. 

While yet in her early teens, she evinced consider- 
able poetic talent, and among her first productions 
was one entitled, “On Being Brought From Africa 
to America.” 


“Twas mercy brought me from my pagan land, 
Taught my benighted soul to understand 
That there’s a God—that there’s a Saviour too; 
Once I redemption neither sought nor knew: 
Some view our sable race with scornful eye— 
Their color is a diabolic dye. 
Remember, Christians, Negroes black as Cain 
May be refined, and join th’ angelic train.” 


She visited England in 1773 and was “received by 
the Countess of Huntingdon and many of the ladies 
of the court. She read her poetry before royalty and 
received every attention.” 


Her poem “On Imaginatior’”’ is considered her best 
work; 


“Imagination! Who can sing thy force? 

Or who describe the swiftness of thy course? 
Soaring through air to find the bright abode, 

Th’ empyreal palace of the thundering God, 

We on thy pinions can surpass the wind, 

And leave the rolling universe behind: 

From star to star the mental optics rove, 
Measure the skies, and range the realms above; 
There is one view we grasp the mighty whole, 
Or, with new worlds amaze th’ unbounded soul.” 


While Phillis Wheatley cannot be regarded as a 
great poet, it is worthy of note that the first poet of 
her race to attract attention in America was a pure- 
blood Negro girl just 'from the wilds of Africa. How 
remarkable her career was is summed up by Brawley: 

“Hers was a great soul. Her ambition knew no 
bounds, her thirst for knowledge was insatiable, and 
she triumphed over the most adverse circumstances. 
A child of the wilderness and a slave, by her grace and 
culture she satisfied the conventionalities of Boston 
and England. Her brilliant conversation was equalled 
only by her modest demeanor. Everything about her 
was refined. More and more, as one studies her life, 
he becomes aware of her sterling Christian character. 
In a dark day she caught a glimpse of the eternal 
light, and it was meet that the first Negro woman in 
American literature should be one of unerring piety 
and the highest of literary ideals—The Missionary 
Voice. 
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National Excerpts— The Negro in America 
Published by Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


Increase in Negro Churches. 
A Census Bureau bulletin issued today shows a 


large increase in the number of Negro churches in | 
the north, east, and west during the last ten years. In | 


New York State the number of Negro Church or- 
ganizations increased from 236 in 1916 to 352 in 
1926, and the membership from 49,053 to 119,529. 
There was a pronounced increase in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Pacific Coast 
States. The report points out that there were in the 
United States in 1926, 42,585 Negro churches with 
a membership of 5,203,487, as compared with 39,592 
churches and 4,602,805 members in 1916. The value 
of church edifices in 1926 was $205,782,628, as com- 


pared with $86,809,970.—The World, December, 1928. 
* * * * * 


Race Prejudice and the Negro Artist. 
The question of the races—white and black—has 





occupied much of America’s time and thought. Many 
methods for a solution of the problem have been tried— 
most of them tried on the Negro, for one of the mis- 
takes commonly made in dealing with this matter has 
been the failure of white America to take into ac- 
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count the Negro himself and the forces he was generat- 
ing and sending out. The question repeated genera- 
tion after generation has been: what shall we do with 
the Negro—ignoring completely the power of the 
Negro to do something for himself, and even something 
for America. It is a new thought that the Negro has 
helped to shape and mold and make America. ‘ 

What is there, then, that is new? What is new 
consists largely in the changing attitude of the Ameri- 
can people. There is a coming to light and notice of 
efforts that have been going on for a long while, and 
a public appreciation of their results. Note, for ex- 
ample, the change in the reaction to the spirituals. 
Fifty years ago, white people who heard the spirituals 
were touched and moved with sympathy and pity for 
the “poor Negro.” Today the effect is not one of 
pity for the Negro’s condition, but admiration for 
the creative genius of the race—James Weldon John- 


son in Harpers Monthly Magazine. 
;. ss Ss 


A Black Man’s Bravery. 

Out of the tragedy and gloom of the Vestris disaster, 
in which scores lost their lives, comes the story of the 
heroism of Lionel Licorich, Negro quartermaster of 
the doomed vessel, a youth who saved at least twenty 
lives. Remaining at his post until all hope was gone, 
Licorich plunged into the sea and swam to a life- 
boat in which he found only a wounded fireman. On 
climbing in he discovered that there were no oars in 
the boat. Diving again into the sea, he swam among 
the wreckage until he found and brought back two 
serviceable oars. For hours he rowed about, picking 
up person after person, and keeping the craft afloat 
till help came. Alfredo Ramos, one of the survivors, 
said of him: “That little Negro did what the officers 
of the Vestris failed to do. He took charge of boat 
number fourteen and not only saved the passengers, 
but occasionally jumped out to catch helpless passen- 
gers floating in the waters. By the time the American 
Shipper picked up the boat he had saved twenty lives.” 


—In Methodist Men. 
* *k * * x 


The Race Question. 

Bishop F. J. McConnell speaks from a very high 
point of vantage in his own towering personality no 
less than from his position as President of the Federal 
Council of the Churches, when recently in a series of 
addresses in Atlanta on “The Wider Significance of 
the African Problem,” he says some striking things on 
the race question. “The race problem,” he said, “is 
not sectional or even national only, but worldwide. 
America, however, and particularly the South, occupy 
a position of strategic and peculiar importance in re- 
lation to it, so that our leadership in this field is cer- 
tain to influence the world vastly for good or ill. 

“Certain unfavorable aspects of American race re- 
lations are already discrediting Christianity in mis- 
sion lands, as when in Mexico I saw a list of Ameri- 
can lynchings printed and paraded in the effort of 
General Huerta to stir that country to war against us, 
and again in China saw the same list widely broad- 
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cast as a reason why China should reject our civiliza- 
tion and our religion. I am not at all afraid of the 
uprising of the tinted races that some have predicted, 
but I am afraid that unless we speedily build a bridge 
of justice and cooperation, the chasm of misunder- 
standing and distrust may become so deep as to be 
impassable, thus shutting off each group from the con- 
tribution it ought to receive from the other.”—Bishop 
‘McConnell, President Federal Council. 
$6) es 

The furnace man in a Chicago church household, 
a Negro, emptying the family’s wastebasket the other 
day, salvaged a copy of The Church at Work, read 
about the work in Liberia, and shortly after gave his 
employer the sum of fifty dollars to be sent for the 
Church’s work in that country, merely remarking that 
he had never done anything for the Church and wanted 
to help his people. 


Trabelin’ Hlsinie , 


By JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 
(Written for The Presbyterian Survey) 


I’se trabelin’ home, Lord, trabelin’ ebery day, 

Long ’afore de sunup when de day am powerful gray, 

Trabelin’ in de dew and dust, and in de heat ob day, 

Trabelin’ when de moon shine out an’ scare de dark 
away— 

I’se trabelin’ home, Lord, trabelin’ ebery day. 


I’s trabelin’ home, Lord, gettin’ nigher ebery night; 

De road am straight an’ narrow, an’ few trabelers in 
sight, 

De briars dat grow on every side reach out an’ hol’ 
me tight, 

Sin’s quicksan’s all eround me, an’ it look so soft 
and white, 

But I’se trabelin’ home, Lord, gettin’ nigher ebery 
night. 


I’se trabelin’ home, Lord, an’ de journey’s most done 
made, 

An’ my skin feels kin’ ob creepy, as I near de val- 
ley’s shade, 

’Cause I know de debbil’s watchin’—yeah he’ll watch 
me twell I’s dead, 

An’ I hear de ribber rollin’, but my heart am not 
afraid— 

’Cause I’se trabelin’ home, Lord, an’ de journey’s most 
done made. 


I’se trabelin’ home, Lord, de sheaves am few I’se brung, 

But I’se hungerin’ fer de city whar de golden songs 
am sung, 

Whar de young folks stop a-growin’ and de old folks 
all gits young, 

An’ de tears am all forgotten when de halleluia’s sung— 

I’se trabelin’ home, Lord, whar de glory songs am 
sung. 

Norfolk, Va. 
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DEAR JUNIORS: 

I am a little girl nine years old. I live in the little town of Logan- 
ville, of about eight hundred inhabitants. 

I go to school and am in the fourth grade. I like to go to school. My 
teacher’s name is Miss Annette Roberson. I like her fine. When I finish 
high school I want to go to Moody Bible School and study to be a mission- 
ary. I live with my grandfather, and I have two little sisters, Cora and 
Ruth. My grandfather is the police in our little town. 

I go to Sunday school at Oak Grove Presbyterian Church. It is a 
new church just built last year through the faithful work of our missionary, 
Miss Pauline Stradtman. 

We had a series of meetings last fall and received over thirty members, 
of which I was the youngest one. The first Sunday in November we had 
the dedication services which we all enjoyed. 


I am looking forward to reading the letters from the other Juniors. 





One of our 


Italian bows. 


THE JUNIORS 





Some More Juniors 





Loganville, Ga., 
P. O. Box 222. 


Your little country friend, 
Giapys WILson. 











* * * * * 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear LITTLE FRIENDS: 


My name is Minnie Paladino. I am ten years old and in grade 6A. I like 
to go to school very much. We have cooking every Tuesday and next to that I 
like Art, Reading and Gym. 

When I come home from school I help my mother do some work. Sometimes 
I read the paper or play with my brother and sisters. Sometimes I go to my girl- 
friend’s house and play. 

Every ‘Tuesday I go to the Blue Bird Club. We have the most fun. In sum- 
mer we go hiking. The teachers in our Club are very nice to us children. ; 

Every Sunday morning at 9:30 I go to Sunday school. We have been studying 
about the books of the Bible, the Ten Commandments, First Psalm and the Twenty- 
Third Psalm. I know them all‘by heart. I like my Sunday school best of all, and 
sometimes I go to Christian Endeavor, which I like too. 

Best wishes to the Juniors of the Presbyterian Church, 


Your Italian Friend, 
MINNIE PALADINO. 


Junior Program on page 448. 
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979 Sims Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
DEAR FRIENDS: 
Do you like to go to Sunday school as well as I do? 
The Sunday school is the best place for children to go on 
Sunday. There they learn so many good things about Jesus. 


I shal’ never forget the many things I have learned. 
The beautiful Bible stories teach us so many things that 
God would have us to do. The Bible teaches us to love 
and obey God and to love one another. It tells us to be 
kind and true even to our playmates. 





God made us and takes care of us. He gave us many 
good gifts, and we can show Him how glad we are for these 
things by keeping His commandments. 


The Atlanta Presbytery supports our Mission and sends 
us teachers every Sunday. In the summer time we have 
a Vacation Bible School where we learn to cook and sew. 


A Colored Junior, 


JEANETTE BERRY. 
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R. F. D. Na. 3, 
Loganville, Ga. 
DEAR JUNIORS: 
My name is Dean Garrett and I am eleven years old. I go to Oak Grove 
School and am in the fifth grade. 
I like to go to Sunday school and try to go every Sunday. Our Presbyterian 
Church at Oak Grove is a new church, just built last year. The people built it and 


I helped all I could. I helped drive nails in the floor. 
‘ Miss Pauline Stradtman is our Christian worker and we all like her very much. 
I have a brother some older than I am and he is secretary and treasurer of 
the Sunday school. 
m © » I hope all of your Juniors will have a nice vacation. We have a good time 


wall in the country in the summer, wading in creeks and eating fruits and watermelons. 
One of Your Junior Friends, 
DEAN GARRETT. 


4 * * * * x 








Highland Home, . 
Guerrant, Ky. 
DEAR JUNIORS: 

Perhaps you would like to know about where we live and play. 
Highland isn’t like where you live. We live in the mountains, three 
miles from the railroad and have to ride a mule down a creek. 

I stay in the Orphan’s Home and am in a ward with eight more 
girls. We play games and have lots of fun. 

I go to Sunday school every Sunday and my teacher’s name is Miss 
Dicks. I also go to Junior Christian Endeavor every Sunday. 

It is very cold here in the winter time, but in the spring there are 
lots of pretty flowers and birds. 

I would like to hear from you sometime. 

Your Mountain Friend, 
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Naomi FIE.ps. 
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The Missionary Situation 


By EGBERT W. SMITH, Secretary 


been the continued depletion of our missionary 

force, our net loss being fifty for this last year, 
mainly due to the Committee’s determined effort to 
keep the Foreign Mission expenditures within the limit 
of the Church’s Foreign Mission contributions. The 
result has been such a cry for help from our over- 
worked missionaries facing physical breakdowns in 
their own ranks and unmet and urgent needs all about 
them, as I have never heard in any previous year. 


Te most painful feature of the year’s work has 


CONDITIONS ON THE. FIELD 


One of our best missionaries in Brazil, alone in a 
field as large as South Carolina, is threatened with 
collapse unless help is sent, while yet larger fields 
there with no missionary are sending us their Mace- 
donian cry. 

Africa is calling for doctors, nurses, and teachers. 

In Korea’s sorely depleted force missionary health 
has already been impaired and missionary life put in 
peril. 

Our Japan Mission has long been undermanned, and 
three of its members were recently invalided home for 
rest and treatment. 

In Mexico we have only twenty-one active mission- 
aries: Three-fifths of our territory there we have not 
even touched, a section with hundreds of thousands of 
people who have never in their lives seen a church, a 
Sunday school, a Bible, or a preacher. 

In China every one of our eight North Kiangsu 
Stations is surrounded by thousands of villages still 
waiting to have the gospel brought to them. 

And these unreached sheep are precious to the Great 
Shepherd. In His own picture of the shepherd and 
the sheep, on what does He focus our attention? On 
the sheep in the fold? On the shepherd lavishing his 
care on them? Nay. On the lost, the distant sheep 
in the mountains, and on the shepherd leaving the 
folded sheep and going out after that lost one, and 
seeking until he finds it. Would that our pastors, 
officers, members, would put the accent where Christ 
puts it. Would that all of us would think of the 


church less and less as a field on which to lavish our 
gifts and efforts, and more and more as a force to be 
trained for, and directed to, the reaching of the un- 
reached for Christ. 
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Gop’s BLESSING ON THE WorK 

On our work abroad God continues to pour out His 
blessing. Our African Mission reports a gain over 
last year of 37 per cent in conversions and 50 per 
cent in native contributions. 

One of our Brazil Missions, with a territory as 
large as both the Carolinas and Georgia, is preaching 
the gospel at 100 different points with an average of 
fifty-four conversions for each evangelistic mission- 
ary. Our Brazilian schools are all flourishing, though 
at Varginha the crowded rented quarters, in which we 
compel our missionaries to live and teach, are a dis- 
grace to our Church. Last year saw the actual be- 
ginning of our mission work among the neglected 
Indians of Brazil. 

The Japan report says, ‘Never before was there a 
time when the people seemed so anxious to hear the 
gospel, many coming to our doors inquiring the way 
of salvation.” 

Korea reports a substantial increase in communi- 
cants, an enlarged attendance on our mission schools, 
and our hospitals there report the best year’s work 
in their history. 

From Mexico comes a similar report, with the added 
good news of Indian villages being entered and wel- 
coming the gospel. 

In China practically all our Mid-China mission- 
aries are back at work, while of the eight Stations 
in our North Kiangsu Mission four are again fully 
manned, and the other four partly so. The rest of 
the force will probably be back at their Stations in a 
few months. Much mission property has been in-: 
jured or destroyed, and many personal losses sustained 
by missionaries. ‘These property and personal losses 
are partly met by the $125,000 contributed for: this 
purpose year before last. 

Our China missionaries, on their return, were grieved 
to see these property losses and to learn of the falling 
away of some under persecution, yet their prevailing 
note is joy and thankfulness. One wrote: “Things 
are infinitely better than two years ago we thought 
they ever would be agai: ” In the missionaries’ absence, 
the Chinese Christians, carrying the whole burden of 
the work on their own shoulders, showed an admin- 
istrative ability, a fortitude under persecution, and a 
zeal in witnessing for Christ, that gave the mission- 
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aries a new and joyful confidence in the future of the 
Chinese Church. Indeed one of our largest Stations 
reports: “During our absence the work was carried 
on more earnestly than before; the church attendance 
was greater; on our return we examined 600 inquirers.” 
During the evacuation one little outstation, conducted 
almost entirely by women, increased from three Chris- 
tians to forty. 

We are now seeing that this recent upheaval in China 
is but another of those illustrations that crowd the 
pages of history, how God can make the wrath of man 
to praise Him. One of the Chinese church leaders, 
Dr. Y. C. Yong, President of Soochow University, de- 
liberately declares: ‘The more I analyze the situa- 
tion, the more I am convinced that the Christian 
Church in China, instead of having been set back by 
recent events, has really been put in a stronger posi- 
tion than ever before.” The letters from our own 
missionaries confirm this opinion. 


Tue Unitep CHURCH OF CHRIST IN CHINA 

A striking proof of how the Spirit of God is guid- 
ing the Chinese Christians is the recent coming to- 
gether into one organization of 120,000 of them, nearly 
one-third the evangelical membership of all China. 
This organization is the fruitage of sixteen Mission 
Boards. Of its members two-thirds are Presbyterians 
and the others mainly Congregationalists and English 
Baptists. The proper name of this organization is 
“The Church of Christ in China,” though it is usually 
called in this country, “The United Church of Christ 
in China.” 

This United Church largely includes and incor- 
porates our own Mission work, though without chang- 
ing it in any material way. Our evangelistic work is 
not affected, because for years it has been conducted 
in cooperation with the native Presbyteries, the atti- 
tude of the United Church toward our Missions and, 
missionaries being most cordial and grateful. So also 
our medical work goes steadily forward, though at some 
stations with an increased Chinese influence in the 
hospital management. In the educational work, both 
the native Church and the Missions confront the same 
governmental difficulties, and I rejoice to say they 
both stand solidly together on this, that mission schools 
will not be run at all, unless they can run as Chris- 
tian schools, with their Christian purpose open and 
avowed. Many of them are thus running, and I feel 
sure a happy solution of the present difficulties will 
eventually be reached. 

I wish all our members could read the pamphlet 
containing the proceedings of, and the numerous care- 
fully drawn papers on all the main departments of 
church work adopted by, the recent General Assembly 
of the United Church of Christ in China. Two things 
would stand clear—first, that there is no abler race 
than the Chinese, and second, that the United Church 
of = is, as of right it ougnt to be and we desire 
it to be, a thoroughly independent and a thorough] 
Chinese Church. i “3 a 

I was greatly struck with the spirit of Christian 
faith and hope pervading all the reports of that As- 
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sembly. Said one of their own leaders, “To be sure 
this is a difficult time. But then, what is the use of 
Christianity if it has not in itself power and faith 
enough to overcome difficulties? Moreover, there has 
not been for years a time more bright and hopeful 
than the present. We are, it is true, suspected and 
attacked, but what does that matter if we are stead- 
fast?” 

But the rich and thrilling undertone of that As- 
sembly, heard in every prayer and paper and speech, 
was something deeper yet, going down to the very 
roots of Christian life and power. It was their con- 
scious need of Christ. It was their need of Christ, 
not as an ecclesiastical or creed-embalmed figure, but 
as the living Christ of Galilee and Olivet, of the Open 
Tomb and the Damascus Road, who alone could give 
them wisdom for their thousand problems and strength 
and courage for the most gigantic evangelistic task in 
all the world. 


Curna’s NEED OF MISSIONARIES 

Do they still need missionaries? The question is 
absurd. In our Southern States every third person is 
a member of an evangelical church. In China there 
is less than one in a thousand. “So big is the field 
that if we could get all the Chinese Christian workers 
available and add to them all the missionaries avail- 
able, they will form together only a small band which 
can touch only a little corner of the vast field waiting 
for Christian cultivation.” Who said that? A Chinese 
Christian leader said that not four months ago. 

Does the Chinese Church want more missionaries? 
They are begging and pleading for them, for mis- 
sionaries in whose humble and holy and loving lives 
the people can see the life and spirit of Jesus Christ. 
Listen to Dr. Cheng, the greatest of all the Chinese 
leaders, the Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Christ in China. Hear his appeal to 
us. “Christian missionaries,” he says, “who can in- 
troduce men and women to the real Jesus, are needed 
in China now more than ever before. Our people are 
rubbing their eyes, they are standing on tip-toe, and 
with outstretched hands are crying, ‘We want to see 
Jesus.’ ” 


Our CHurRcH’s Recorp Last YEAR 

From this heart-piercing sight of a mighty nation 
with outstretched hands begging us to give them the 
knowledge of Christ, turn now to our own Church, and 
what do we see? We see a falling off in Foreign Mis- 
sion gifts from the previous year of $477,000. We see 
our Foreign Mission Committee during this last year 
giving only a little of the needed help to our over- 
worked missionaries, telling all but fifteen of our 
candidates that we cannot send them, and thus cutting 
down the cost of last year’s regular work to $1,209,000, 
the smallest cost figure in five years. And we see the 
receipts of our Committee for the regular work falling 
short even of that reduced amount by $98,000. 


“SEARCH Us, O Gop” 
Is this due to the poverty of our people? We are 
the richest nation that is or ever has been, and of 
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that wealth our Southern Presbyterians have their full As pastors and people we are so moderate. We are 
share. Floods and hurricanes and the flu and the fail- —<o complacent. We are so much at ease in Zion. 


ure of banks and other disasters have had their effect, 
of course, but certainly we are rich enough to give 
far more than an average of five cents a week per 
member, which was exactly our Foreign Mission gift 
for last year. Look at our multiplying motor cars, 
our conveniences, our comforts, our luxuries—are they 
not proofs to God and to ourselves of what we might 
have done and could have done, if only we had more 
of the spirit of our blessed Lord? 


This moderation, this complacency, this easy going 
attitude, are they faithful expressions of the mind of 
Christ, the baptism of Christ, the cross of Christ? 
Said our Saviour, pushing on to Jerusalem, “I have a 
baptism to be baptized with.” What baptism was 
that? A bloody baptism, a cross on which He bled 
and died. How deeply are we willing to bleed that 
others may be blest? 





— 


Athletic Meet, Kwangju School, 





Kwangju, Korea. 


Twenty-Five Years of Seed Sowing and 


Reaping 
By REV. R. T. COIT 


WISH every reader of THE Survey could have 
been an eye-witness, last Wednesday night at 
prayer meeting, to one of the most inspiring sights, 
we have witnessed in Korea. If you could have been 
present and seen the gathering and heard and under- 
stood the speeches, you would have seen the Kingdom 
of God visibly coming, and your heart would have 
been stirred as never in your life before, and you 
would go forward with new hope and firmer faith. 
The occasion was the celebration by Soonchun 
Presbytery, and representatives of the 100 Christian 
groups in the Presbytery, together with the local church, 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the landing in 
Mokpo, Korea, of Dr. and Mrs. J. Fairman Preston. 
When Dr. and Mrs. Preston came to Korea there 
was only one Station where missionaries lived in South 


Korea, namely, at Mokpo, which had been a Station 
for three years only. He found only a small group of 
Christian here, and Mokpo only a small fishing port. 
About three small groups were scattered out through 
the whole of South Chulla Province, which had a 
population of nearly 2,000,000 people. Soon they 
moved to Kwangju to help open that Station, and 
later moved back to Mokpo to look after the work 
as the older workers had to leave on furlough or for 
other reasons. Later they were returned to Kwangju, 
and had charge of half of all that territory and all 
of what is now Soonchun territory. After Kwangju 
was opened in 1903, Dr. Clement Owen opened a 
group on the outskirts of Soonchun field, and later 
sent a helper into this field and succeeded in starting 
a group. He also visited the territory in person sey- 
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eral times before his death, brought on by pneumonia 
contracted on one of his long country trips. 


After his death, Dr. Preston urged on the Mission 
the opening of a new Station in Soonchun territory, 
as he had to travel on horseback or by bicycle hun- 
dreds of miles, coming and going from these scat- 
tered, small groups of Christians, and the Korean by- 
paths were so crooked and narrow and the passes so 
many and high, and so many rivers to ford, that it 
was dangerous to work at such a long range, besides 
they had no way of hearing from their families while 
away, or of getting aid if taken ill, as Dr. Owen was. 


At this time there were only about half a dozen 
scattered groups of Christians in all this field, and 
but a handful of local Christians, few of whom had 
been baptized. Homes were built and a Dispensary, 
Hospital, and Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and the work 
started, while the work of preaching the gospel in the 
country villages and towns was pressed constantly. 

About this time Mr. Geo. Watts, of Durham, N. C., 
was interested, through Dr. Chas. H. Pratt, in taking 
over the support of the proposed new Station, and so 
Soonchun was opened in 1913 with eleven workers, 
Dr. Preston having charge of the building and mov- 
ing here in 1913 with his family, along with the 
Coits, Pratts, Dr. Timmons and family, Misses Big- 
gar, Dr. Puy and Greer, the latter a trained nurse. 

At that time there were no roads in this end of the 
field on which a buggy could travel (except one 
tortuous one), no railroad in all South Chulla, and 
few steamships called at the local ports. 


Now, after seventeen years, the Government has built 
fine auto roads and daily service cars ply their trade 
in all directions. A railroad runs from Seoul to 
Mokpo, passing through Kwangju, and daily steam- 
ers ply to and from the many ports on the coast, 
while a new railroad is under construction from our 
local ports to Seoul, and another from Fusan passing 
through Soonchun to Mokpo, thus linking us up with 
the whole world. Post offices, banks, telegraph and 
telephone offices and strict police supervision every- 
where, make a life safe and pleasant. 


This has furnished the atmosphere politically in 
which we have worked to spread the gospel, and last 
Wednesday night, at the time of the yearly men’s 
class when 200 were gathered from all-over the Pres- 
bytery to study the Bible, the representatives united 
with the local church and some 800 odd gathered at 
the midweek service and invited the missionaries to be 
present while they expressed their love and their thank- 
fulness to God for the work of Dr. and Mrs. Preston. 

The Chairman of the meeting was Elder Oh, a con- 
verted gambler, saved from the gutter and hold of bad 
women. His youngest son was attending our school 
and was a Christian. In his concern for his father, 
he pleaded with him to be a Christian, and through 
his son he was led to Christ and became a new man 
in Christ Jesus, became a rice merchant and made a 
fortune in time and is one of the leading men in this 
section. 
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The chief speaker was one of Dr. Preston’s helpers, 
an elder in the church also, who was led to Christ 
while in the hospital in Mokpo, recovering from a 
broken head caused in a drunken bout. The love 
and sympathy of Dr. Preston and his preaching of the 
gospel had won him, and he put away his other wives 
and became a transformed man, and has, for over 
twenty years, preached the Christ who saved him. 
Telegrams poured in from the Koreans and a few of 
Dr. Preston’s intimate missionary friends, from all over 
Korea, from Koreans whom he had won to Christ, who 
were now in the Theological Seminary, in Medical 
Colleges, in schools all over Korea, both boys and 
girls, men and women, ransomed from worse than 
death, and created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
to live in them. Speeches of congratulations were 
made by representatives of business organizations, 
clubs, societies, etc., and then a delegation from the 
Presbytery presented Dr. and Mrs. Preston with two 
beautiful beaten brass bowls, about two feet across, 
and locally made, and then the local church presented 
a handsomely mounted mirror, with an inscription tell- 
ing of the date of his arrival and work. 

After twenty-five years of the seed sowing and reap- 
ing, there are now, in South Chulla Province, not six 
groups of Christians, but fifty-five organized churches, 
with elders and officers; 250 unorganized groups of 
Christians, each with a church building; twenty-one 
ordained native preachers in this Province alone, all 
supported by the native Christians; while more than 
132 other helpers and colporteurs and Bible women 
labour in this section, and there are, in this Province, 
three Stations in which American Southern Presby- 
terians live and work, namely, Mokpo, Kwangju, and 
Soonchun. 


Soonchun is now a separate Presbytery. It does not 
include North Chulla Province, where our stations of 
Kunsan and Chunju are located, with 2,000 baptized 
members, 5,000 Christians, 100 groups, twenty-five 
elders, and ten native pastors and evangelists, all sup- 
ported by the native church. In addition Soonchun 
Station has now the largest one-doctor medical work 
in Korea, and the largest medical work in our Mission. 
We also have large Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, where 
over 150 boys and 150 girls are being trained in 
Christian work, and to live Christian lives intelligently 
in their local villages and churches. Hundreds have 
been trained in these schools since we came and their 
lives and work are bringing in the Kingdom. 


The above is but a bare outline to help you to 
visualize why one is glad of the privilege of working 
in Korea at such a time as this. While economic con- 
ditions have caused the Korean: almost to lose heart, 
and in the South he has not yet awaked or learned 
how to adjust himself to changed conditions, yet the 
gospel has fallen on a soil in which it has flourished, 
and while there remains a vast land to possess, think- 
ing in numbers, not space, yet we thank God and, 
looking back twenty-five years and comparing, and 
then ahead twenty-five years, we can believe that in 
another twenty-five the King himself may come. 











Broadcasting the Word 


By REV. A. P. HASSELL 





ECENTLY the Tokushima 
R High School celebrated its 

fiftieth anniversary. Mr. 
Toyohika Kagawa, the school’s 
most distinguished alumnus and 
the most widely known Christian 
in Japan, was the speaker of the 
occasion. He was greeted by an 
audience of 700 from throughout 
the province. 


Tokushima is a city of many 
bridges. The Yoshino River di- 
vides into several branches just 
above the city and forms a delta 
here, near where it empties into 
the Pacific. Among the other at- 
tractions of the place is the new 
suspension bridge across the main 
stream of the river. It is claimed 
to be the longest not only in Japan 
but in the entire Orient, though 
it is not quite half the length of 
the New Tay Bridge near Dundee, 
Scotland. Our bridge cost over a 
million dollars. Recently a stu- 
dent of the Technical College here 
took a high dive from its top. 
Some say that the seventy-foot 
dive constitutes a record. 





The opening of this new bridge 
to traffic, on December 18th, was 
a great event. Tens of thousands from the country 
districts were in attendance. The grand ceremonies 
began when a group of Shinto priests, in their regalia, 
rode across in automobiles, “consecrating” the struc- 
ture to the gods. Another part of all such ceremonies 
in Japan consists of the throwing, from an elevated 
platform, of great quantities of small cakes, for which 
there is a good-natured scramble. 

The Christian forces in Tokushima took advantage 
of this occasion to get the gospel into some of the 
homes scattered throughout the territory, and ten thou- 
sand simple gospel leaflets were distributed and short 
talks and gospel songs were kept up hour after hour 
at convenient places throughout the day. 

Some of you would, no doubt, like to ask if we 
ever see any direct results from such work as this. 
To be frank, I will say that one cannot count by the 
hundreds, or even by the scores, the numbers of those 
becoming Christians as a direct result of such a day’s 
work. However, a great deal of satisfaction comes 
from the thought that at any rate the gospel seeds 
have been earnestly and prayerfully sown and that it 
remains with God, Who said of His Word, “It shall 
not return unto me void,” to give the increase. Who 





Wayside Lunch, Japan. 
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can estimate the number of those 
reading these simple leaflets who 
as a result lay hold upon Christ 
in a dying hour or in the time of 
affliction ? 

But one does occasionally see 
some direct result which makes all 
the expense and trouble of such a 
day’s work abundantly worth 
while. If ten thousand tracts 
yield a single real convert, who 
can say that the effort has been 
in vain? 

Here is an example of just such 
an occurrence. About a year ago 
our “evangelistic car’ was stopped 
by the roadside at a point fifteen 
miles from Tokushima. We spent 
about thirty minutes there. Stu- 
dents were passing on their way 
from high school. A group halted 
and listened for ten minutes while 
Dr. Logan preached from the text. 
“We are pressed on every side. yet 
not straitened, perplexed yet not 
unto despair.” (2 Cor. 4:8). It 
was the first Christian sermon that 
at least one of those boys had ever 
heard. ‘hey passed on without 
our making their acquaintance. 
Last month Dr. Logan was hold- 
ing some special services in Kobe. At the close of 
one of these a young man introduced himself as “Shono, 
from Tokushima,” adding that he was one of those 
students who listened on the occasion referred to. The 
message had made an indelible impression upon him. 
He had graduated, gone off to Kobe, and become a 
Christian. He had three young friends at church with 
him that night. 

Last night I heard a story which I think I shall 
pass on to you. Mr. Kiyama has been a pastor for 
many years. When his wife was a student, one night 
a robber entered her room. She calmly handed him 
her purse, which contained two dollars and thirty-six 
cents. Next she pointed to her clothes, which hung 
on the wall. Then she said, “I haven’t very much 
to give you, but there is just one more thing. It is 
the most valuable of all my possessions. I want you 
to take it and use it as your own.” So saving she handed 
him her Bible. A few days later the robber was caught 
and imprisoned for thirteen years. Among the few 
articles which he took with him to his life of lonely 
confinement was the Bible. He read and re-read it, 
repented of his sins and became a Christian. When 
his term was finished he sought for Mrs. Kiyama, 































In country districts in Japan, it not infrequently hap- 
pens that the women spin their onon thread for sew- 
ing, but this custom is gradually dying out as Japan 
develops her large cotton mills, employing thousands 
of women and girls. 


begged her forgiveness and thanked her for leading 
him to become a Christian. “The entrance of thy 
word giveth light.” 

I wonder if any of you have been led to think that 
the task here is almost finished, or that Japan does 
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not need the gospel as badly as some other Mission 
fields, such, for example, as Africa or China? I hope 
that nothing that I have ever written has made such 
an impression upon you. The knowledge of the gospel 
is daily becoming more and more widespread, for 
which we are profoundly thankful. But Japan is still 
wrapt in spiritual darkness. Idols are as plentiful as 
ever, and the masses still grope for the light. 

When I was a little boy, Dr. H. C. DuBose, of 
China, visited the church of which my father was 


pastor. I shall never forget the little hymn which he 
taught a group of us children: 


“Over the ocean wave, far, far away, 

There the poor heathen live, waiting for day; 
Groping in ignorance, dark as the night, 

No blessed Bible to give them the light. 


CHorUS 


Pity them, pity them, Christian at home, 
Haste with the bread of life, hasten and come.” 


This picture is just as applicable today as it was 
thirty-five years ago, and as true of Japan as it is of 
China, where Dr. DuBose lived and labored for so 
long. 

My request of you is that you will not let up in 
your prayers and self-sacrifice for the conversion of 
the people in these foreign fields of ours. It is the 
greatest task ever undertaken by human beings since 
the world began, and the most worthwhile. 





Aside From Revolutions 


By REV. W. A 


OW, of course, the interest in Mexico, both in 
N and out of the country, centers around the 

Revolution. This gets the first page and big 
letters in the daily papers; and, just because this is 
only one of the many revolutions here, all: of us are 
in danger of concluding that a history of Mexico 
would be only a history of revolutions, forgetting there 
are large blocks of history that tell another side. 

The other day alongside the news of the revolution 
in one of the leading morning papers, on the front 
page, were two other items of news covering two or 
three columns each, and these items to me were much 
more significant than the news of the revolution: One 
of these was the address which the Secretary of Educa- 
tion made to the “Cultural Missions” who have beer 
in the City of Mexico for two months giving special 
study to rural educational problems.- The address was 
a sort of valedictory to these teachers, who are Mexi- 
cans, as they started out on a nine-months campaign 
of holding Missions of one month each in the rural 
districts. There were seven groups and about seven 
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in each group. During the year they will visit fifteen 
States of the Republic. The other item was a refer- 
ence to the new plan of studies in the National Pre- 
paratory School, which the Rector of the National Uni- 
versity handed to the Secretary of Education. This 
plan of study represented the work of the University 
Council and other groups that have been studying the 
plans for some months. The plan of study goes into 
effect at once. And yet while these two items were 
far more significant than the news of the revolution, 
perhaps not one person in 100,000 in the United States 
heard a word about them. 

The real history of Mexico is not the history of 
their revolutions. In the midst of these and in spite 
of them, there has been a noble line of poets, philos- 
ophers, writers, musicians, artists, painters and heroes 
who have lived and wrought and in whom the real 
soul of Mexico marches forward. Without going 
further back then the present revolution which began 
in 1910, the greatest of all Mexican poets did some 
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of his best work during this time. We refer to Amada 
Nervo. When he died in 1919 he was serving his 
country as Ambassador in Uruguay. His body was 
brought home accompanied by warships of three 
nations, and the procession which did him honor in 
Mexico City was composed of more than 200,000 peo- 
ple. To the solemn measures of the Funeral March 
they passed by—the Mexican dignitaries, representa- 
tives from foreign countries, the Army and Marines, 
military students, school children and a multitude of 
common people, all followed what was left to them 
of the great poet who had sung to them and whose 
songs they had loved and heeded. Amada Nervo is 
just one of the artists of Mexico. One of their present- 
day painters, Diego Rivera, is recognized in all the 
art centers in Europe as one of the leading exponents 
of the Modern French school of art. Recently he was 
given a prize in New York of $2,000. 

The Mexican heart is surely a soil prepared for 
the gospel, and we are in Mexico to sow the gospel 
seed in this soil; as Ex-President Calles said, ‘‘a soil 
that is now broken and ready.” Here are his words: 
“T have broken up the soil and it is for the Evan- 
gelicals to sow the seed.” I am going to enumerate 
a few of the activities in Evangelical circles since Jan- 
uary last. 

Vacations come in the winter season in all the table- 
land of Mexico. 

In January, the Methodist Episcopal Church or- 
ganized an Institute for young people; there were 167 
delegates registered present; twelve of these walked 
seventy-five miles to attend. 

The Presbytery of Mexico City, which Presbytery 
has been fostered by the Northern Presbyterian Church, 
wrote a letter to the Mission thanking them for their 
help during the last fifty years, and now they are 
going to take over the entire support of the Evan- 
gelistic work in that Presbytery. Missions in that 
case were reaching their goal. The Presbytery in An- 
nual Meeting, in January, made out their budget for 
their advanced work, which was 7,000 pesos. Special 
gifts from a number of individuals make this possible. 
These gifts are above their contributions to their local 
churches and are from twenty-five to 100 pesos per 
month. The World Day of Prayer, on February 15th, 
was cbserved here in the churches throughout the 
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country. The churches of Mexico City united in this 
service which was attended by about 200 people. 

The Evangelical Seminary began its work on Feb- 
ruary 6th. The enrollment has now reached thirty- 
seven, the largest in the history of the institution. The 
Seminary authorities invited Rev. F. J. Huegel, of the 
Christian Mission in San Luis Potosi, to give a series 
of Bible Devotional Studies during the first week of 
the Seminary year. He talked to the Student body 
twice each day. The presence of Mr. Huegel and 
his Bible Studies helped to create an atmosphere which 
is still felt. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church held its Annual 
Conference in Mexico City. Reports show that this 
past year has been one of the best in its history. 

The Presbytery of the South held its Annual Meet- 
ing and Bible Institute. At this meeting a Committee 
of the Presbytery was appointed to present a budget 
to the Mission as to the distribution of the funds given 
for the Evangelistic work. The budget they presented 
was accepted by the Mission without a single change. 

The Evangelical schools in all the tableland of 
Mexico began in January and February. 

Another item of great interest was the Delegation 
from Cuba to further the plans for the Havana Con- 
gress to be held in June. Of course the Mexican 
Churches have been doing their share in preparation 
for the Congress, and the presence of the President 
of the organization and of another Cuban representa- 
tive was of great value in bringing to a head the 
plans of the Mexican constituency. The Cuban dele- 
gation was in Mexico City for a week, and day after 
day in conference with the leaders of Mexico and in 
popular meetings in the different churches, the part 
of Mexico in the Congress was more thoroughly clari- 
fied and great enthusiasm was aroused on the part of 
the leaders. Beyond a doubt the full quota of dele- 
gates assigned to Mexico will be reached and, we be- 
lieve, passed. 

While I am writing plans for the General Secretary 
of Religious Education for Mexico are being approved. 
It is thought he will begin his work either in May or 
June. The work in the churches, as well as in the 
plans of the Government for education and industrial 
improvement, have gone forward without abatement 
during the past few weeks. 





Second Generation Missionaries 
By MARY HOGE WARDLAW 


EVERAL vears ago a new argument in favor of 
Foreign Missions occurred to me which I have 
often thought of passing on to others. When I 
say “new,” I only mean that I have never seen or 
heard it used. Many others may have been impressed 
with it. 
If we examine the Prayer Calendar, we will be sur- 
prised to find how many missionaries are children of 
missionaries. Count them up and see! Missionaries 


of the second generation; two of them, indeed, of the 
third! Some of these second-generation missionaries 
have been early called to their reward. Many are 
preparing to be sent out. Others who longed to go 
have been providentially kept at home, yet spend their 
lives in promoting the advancement of God’s Kingdom. 
What does all this prove? 

It proves, first, the reality of the work. Young peo- 
ple of the present day, in spite of some discouraging 
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facts, are many of them serious-minded and full of 
spiritual energy. They long to spend their lives where 
they will count most. They ask for hard fields. They 
are eager to do real work. 

Second, it proves two things about their missionary 
parents. First, their sincerity. If they were hyprocites, 
if their service for God was a sham, those keen young 
eyes would be the first to see it. Second, their glad- 
heartedness. If they went about their tasks in a 
gloomy, perfunctory, or martyrlike spirit, be very sure 
their children would not tread in their footsteps. They 
would seek some vocation, that brought joy in its ful- 
fillment. 


Third, it proves the need of the work. They were 
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born amid heathen surroundings. They grow up with 
an intimate knowledge of the superstitions that rule 
heathen lives. They see on every hand the unrestrained 
influence of the powers of darkness. They see that 
idolatry brings only fear, wretchedness, despair; that 
a Christless life leads to a Christless grave, a Chris- 
tian life leads to a Christian grave. If these other 
religions were “just as good,” would they give up 
the fair prospects that open to them in a civilized 
country to return to a life of toil and sacrifice amid 
uncongenial surroundings? 

No! The second-generation missionary is an un- 
answerable argument for Foreign Missions. 





The Industrial Work of Our Mission 


By LOIS HAWKS SWINEHART 
Evangelistic and Industrial Work, Kwangju, Korea 


HE industrial work in the schools of our mission 
is filling a great need for self-support among 
our Christian students. Not a week passes but 

some boy or girl from a home in a village, forty miles 
it may be, from the central school, comes to us with 
a piteous plea for work—that a part of the school ex- 
pense may be met. In the home of this would-be 
student it is quite possible to make the food for the 
family sufficient by boiling up “sook” (a weed that 
grows by the roadside), or sprouted barley, or several 
other cheap foodstuffs, but to produce the actual cash 
that it will take for her food in a school dormitory is 
quite out of the question. In a country where there 
are no furnaces to care for, no lawns to mow, no Frat 
houses where waiters are needed, and where “pick up 
work” is unknown, what can these boys and girls do 
o help themselves ? 

Seventeen years ago a woman from America came to 
Korea to serve the Master in any work that He might 
direct. Thousands of women and girls claimed her 
attention at once. They were good needle-women who 
would gladly work for twenty cents a day. In her 
own home, during the months she was studying the 
language, she instructed a class of school girls in em- 
broidery, tatting and crochet. Pitiful were the first 
efforts of the little fingers in mastering the use of the 
foreign needles—but practice and perseverance won in 
time, and a fair product was turned out. After she 
had been in that country three years, her mother came 
to visit the Mission. She too saw the great need for 
this industrial venture. Without a word of the lan- 
guage, she taught three women to crochet bed-spreads, 
and when she returned to America, she helped with 
the sale of this work. She could tell of conditions, 
and that made selling easy. 

Other women of Chunju, Soonchun and Kunsan, and 
two men took up industrial work for the students, and 
hundreds of boys and girls were given an education in 
this way. But the marketing grew more difficult with 
each year. Packages were sent to sympathetic friends, 


but when the postman demanded 90 per cent of the 
value of the goods as U. S. A. customs, the buyer was 
unwilling to invest this sum in a “sight unseen” 
transaction; and many misunderstandings resulted. 
The marketing of the work grew to be a great prob- 
lem. Sleepless nights were spent in reviewing a pro- 
cession of pleading faces; in studying problems of na- 
tive woven cloth against imported linen, of the adap- 
tation of Oriental designs to American needs, of the 
production at lower cost by metal patterns, of a bet- 
ter finish in the laundry, etc. Always across her in- 
somnia stalked the ghost of underpaid labor, and forced 
sales by non-Christian merchants who undersold her 
in the open market. 

There were times when, in the night, she stole down 
to her little workroom to turn the curve of a metal 
pattern, or to watch the drying of a handkerchief 
stretched on glass or over a smooth board. And then 
always was the question of where in all America was 
a woman who would give time, thought and intelligent 
effort to this work for the Master’s sake—and do it 
without salary! When this question went out in the 
dark of her little bedroom there was no answer, and 
even the stars that peeped'through the window seemed 
to say, “Oh where?” 

Relatives and personal friends were appealed to, 
and they did their best—but their name wasn’t 
“legion,” and a larger market must be developed if 
we were to make a success of the work. 

In 1919, the perplexed industrial woman, on fur- 
lough, put this problem up to a wonderful girl in 
Montreat, who answered at once, “I know a woman 
who will help you, I believe. She has determination, 
business instincts, and a knowledge of arts as her 
assets, and she’ll make the time for this work.” 

With a song of praise in her heart and a bit of mis- 
giving, too, the missionary ‘sat down to write to this 
marvelous woman. “Come to see me. I want to talk 
with you,” was the answer she received. No message 
from the angels ever brought greater joy. The har- 
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assed missionary reached a lovely town in old Vir- 
ginia one April morning. The apple trees were like 
huge balloons of pink pop-corn, and the robins were 
singing. There she was—the angel—at the station. 
And that day the missionary learned what the Lord 
can do in preparing the heart of a woman to accept 
responsibility, for His sake. It was much the same 
miracle as when He prepared a great fish to swallow 
Jonah—for the angel swallowed the missionary, and 
she liked it. And this woman from Virginia took 
over all the difficulties of marketing the industrial work 
for all our missions. Oh, what a sigh of relief came 
from the depths of the heart of the missionary. Cus- 
toms, postage rates, patterns, new designs, correspond- 
ence, all, were rolled like Pilgrim’s burden, from her 
shoulders. Henceforth her problem was reduced to the 
designing of articles to meet the needs of American 
women. 
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She went back to her work in Korea with a light 
heart. At Annual Meeting, she told all of the other 
industrial workers of her “find,” and together they 
praised the Lord. 

Nine years this work has been carried on in our 
‘Mission, and with all of our mistakes, failures, mis- 
understandings and distance from the markets of 
America, we have never had a financial failure. Our 
American helper has kept our heads above deep waters. 
Ah, how many boys and girls, through the help of this 
department, have gone out into the world, having on 
the breastplate of a Christian education, to stand 
against the wiles of the Devil, because this industrial 
work helped him or her when the need was pressing! 

NotE’'—The Christian woman who has done this 


wonderful p'ece of work is Mrs. R. G. Vance, of Waynes- 
boro, Va. 





A Chinese Christian Church 


By REV. CHAS. W. WORTH, Jr. 
Evangelistic Work, Kiangyin, China 


tian people abroad that the Church in China 

has been given a serious blow by the upheavals 
that have been going on in China the last few years. 
Some non-Christian Chinese are frankly saying that 
Christianity will die out in China in the course of time 
because of the fact that it is foreign to the culture 
and philosophy of the Chinese people. It is true that 
there have been temporary set-backs in some places 
and perhaps even considerable loss of membership in 
some, but as in all such persecutions of church history, 
the ultimate effect has been wholesome and stimulat- 
ing. There is no reason whatever to think that this 
will not likewise be the result in China now, as it was 
after 1900. 

It is also true in a measure that Christianity is 
somewhat alien to Chinese thought and tradition, but 
Christian people will retort that in this fact lies a 
great measure of its importance and power in China to- 
day, and the assurance of its increasing successes in the 
future. If it held out nothing new and arresting for 
China, and for the whole of humanity, for ihat mat- 
ter, there would be no real excuse for its existence, 
much less its expensive propagation. In Jesus Christ 
the Chinese, along with all other peoples, have the one 
and only solution of the world’s greatest “tragedy,” 
the tragedy of sin. The disease is devilish, and the 
cure must be not human but divine, if it is to be of 
any real worth. 

Let me now describe to you in brief a recent visit 
that I had with what I think is the largest and most 
spiritually powerful church that has come into exist- 
ence in our Southern Presbyterian Mission territory 
in China. The pastor of this church is now nearing 
death of cancer. He went to this country community, 


| ae has been some fear on the part of Chris- 


about thirteen miles east of Kiangyin, something like 
ten years ago. At that time there was a small and 
struggling group of Christians scattered in the neigh- 
borhood, and appearing in some respects more dead 
than alive. This man comes from a good country 
family but had had few educational advantages and 
was not considered to be a very promising evangelistic 
prospect. When he had been at work for six months, 
however, and the missionary in charge went out io 
examine candidates for baptism, instead of meetin, 
with the usual group of a dozen or so, he had 150 
people present themselves. Ever since that time it 
has been about like this twice yearly, and the present 
membership of that church is 300. 

The big secret of this phenomenal development has 
been that this young pastor believed in prayer, and 
therefore he had answers to his prayers. Before long 
he had a group of strong, intelligent, and willing help- 
ers to work with him in his big field. A good deal 
of their time was spent in visiting the sick and those 
who were possessed of spirits. They prayed for the 
relief of these people, and their prayers were answered. 
It is a situation peculiarly similar to many in the New 
Testament. We may have all our sophisticated theories 
that we choose about faith healing and demon posses- 
sion, but the simple fact is that sick people were raised 
to health, and devil-wrecked human beings were re- 


stored, and are now to be found, clothed, seated, and 


in their right minds at the feet of Jesus. 

I was invited to go to this place and conduct the 
examination of enquirers and hold the baptismal and 
Communion services last Sunday. I went out on my 
bicycle over these miserable paths, called roads because 
the real thing does not exist in the whole country. I 
hunted up one of the elders, and together we went to 
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the church where we found several of the other officers 
waiting for us. That was on Friday, and that after- 
noon the people began to come in to be examined. 
This business of examining a hundred or so ignorant 
Chinese farmers and their wives is no child’s play. 
Not one in ten could read at all and most of them con- 
sequently have simply terrible memories except for 
the small circle of the daily duties. The questioning 
will run something like this: “Everlasting Happiness, 
how long have you been a believer?” 
years, I suppose,” he answers with an embarrassed 


grin. “And you have been examined several times 
before haven’t you?” “Yes, quite several times,” he 
replies. ‘And what ever induced you to believe in 


Jesus, what good did you suppose it would do you?” 
“Well, my wife had a devil in her, and after I had 
spent all the money I could get having the Buddhist 
and Taoist priests trying to expel the spirit, without 
any good coming of it all, I heard that if I tried this 
Jesus Doctrine it might turn the trick. And so I got 
Pastor Brown to come around, and after he had ex- 
plained the power of Jesus, he said that if I would 
believe he could send the demon out of my wife. He 
then prayed and sang a hymn and it wasn’t long till 
my wife was all right.” ‘That is very good,” I answer, 
“and you have believed in Jesus ever since that time; 
but is this all that you expect to get out of believing 
in Jesus?” “Oh, no,” he say, “He will also save my 
soul.” “Yes, Everlasting Happiness, and after all, 
that is the most important, for your body. can only 
live a few years and then you have your soul to think 
about for eternity. Jesus healed your wife, but there 
is no guarantee that Christians will not also die. You 
will sometime have a sickness from which you will not 
be healed, and you will die. Suppose your wife should 
get sick and die in spite of prayer for her recovery, 
what effect would this have on your faith in Jesus?” 
This is a slight reverse for brother E. H., but he 
answers up quite well, “I trust in Jesus now so that 
nothing can ever move me from it.” “Now, Everlast- 
ing Happiness, I understand that you are a farmer, 
and I would like to know where you think you re- 
ceive your returns from. You work, and plant, and 
fertilize, and cultivate, but wherein does your success 
or failure really lie?” “I rely on God for the crops 
I reap,” says he without hesitation. “Very well then,” 
I say, “how about your church attendance? Since you 
cannot read, you depend entirely on what you hear 
for your knowledge of Christian truth. During the 
busy harvest season, you miss a few services I sup- 
pose, do you not?” Without hesitation or apology he 
admits that he does, and that because he has no time 
to go to church when his rice is ready to set out or his 
wheat ready to harvest. “Ah,” I remark, “and you 
are sometimes too busy with your own affairs to at- 
tend to the worship and knowledge of the God whom 
you admit gives you your crops. Suppose He should 
say that He is so busy with watering the rice in the 
Wusih section that He must temporarily forget the 
Kiangyin east country, what would be your fix?” All 
in the room indulge in a good natured laugh, E. H. 
included. 
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And so we go into the matter of prayer, of Chris- 
tian living, of witness bearing for Christ, of one’s duty 
toward the church, and if Everlasting Happiness seems 
to be doing well, we sound him out as to his under- 
standing of the meaning of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

By the time one has, with the able assistance of the 
Chinese elders, gone through this process with about a 
hundred persons, some of whom want to do a good 
deal of talking, others of whom are naturally as silent 
as the tomb and almost have to be thumb-screwed, and 
with others who are so embarrassed that they forget 
all they ever knew, and with one or two “thrill” and 
“kick” hunters, and also with maybe a slightly 
“cracked” individual thrown in for interest and variety, 
you may imagine that the Session has done about two 
days of mighty hard work. 

In the evenings and between times I had some most 
delightful chats with the church officers on every con- 
ceivable subject from the weather and astronomy to 
the theory of paper currency and the intricacies of 
bootlegging in North Carolina. These Chinese Chris- 
tians are a most interesting and lovable group, with 
a warm faith which is forever putting us to shame in 
its grasp of the simple incomprehensibles of the gos- 
pel. They also welcome all the knowledge they can 
get of the world and its many sided advances. 

On Sunday morning in the church there was gath- 
ered together what was, I think, the most orderly, 
quiet, and seriously attentive big congregation of Chi- 
nese that I have ever seen. It might not have been 
considered very quiet to Americans, but as for joy of 
countenance and earnestness of attention I have never 
had a nore inspiring audience in my life to whom 
to preach. I had the privilege and joy of baptizing 
six children and seventeen adults, and officiating at 
the Communion which was reverently received by 183 
persons. 

This church had, with mission aid, built a nice 
pastor’s residence in front of the church about three 
years ago. Their debt had not been entirely paid off 
when last Spring it was burned in a big Communist 
uprising in which about one-third of this big country 
town was destroyed. They are now well on in an- 
other campaign to rebuild, but need help as most of 
them are very poor. 

Another pleasing feature of this congregation is the 
fact that a great portion of the membership consists 
of whole families, which, of course, is Biblical and 
sound, but not always realized in Chinese churches, 
where Christ’s prophecy of family discord is being 
constantly fulfilled. 

After the service I bade the people goodbye and rode 
back home in one hour and thirty-five minutes, which 
is almost certainly the fastest time that has ever been 
made for that thirteen and one-half miles. This coun- 
try is bound by almost innumerable bonds and fetters, 
but let us rejoice that “the word of God is not bound.” 























Tea in the rest house. Notice the charcoal burner, which is the sole means of cooking and heating in 
a Japanese home. Also the cushions, which serve as chairs in “far Japan.” 











Lights and Shadows in Toyohashi 


By MRS. R. E. McALPINE 
Evangelistic Work 


we passed a large two-story comfortable look- 

ing home with garden and some open space 
around it. Suddenly a harsh coarse voice struck our 
ears, singing some native ribald song. Ota San 
grabbed.my arm and exclaimed, “There, Sensei! That’s 
Yoshiko*San singing in that house; the girl I have 
been’ telling you about.” “Oh, is that where she 
lives?” I inquired. “A rather nice-looking home, 
isn’t it?” “Oh, but Sensei, she is so unhappy, as you 
can see by her face.” 

Mrs. Ota had been bringing a strange, distraught- 
looking girl to church with her several times; but I 
had not had the opportunity yet to find out much 
about her. Soon after this episode, I went to Mrs. 
Ota’s home one afternoon and listened to the story 
of Yoshiko. 

As a child she had always been stubborn and hard 
to manage; her mind did not seem to keep pace with 
her bodily growth, but she had diligently gone to school 
and learned many difficult characters. In some way 
she managed to be passed along until she graduated 
from the common, or lower, school. From that time 
she became a problem in the home. As there were 


Wea along a quiet back street one day, 


older brothers and younger children, there seemed noth- 
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ing else to be done. with this difficult daughter except 
to arrange a suitable marriage for her. In the mean- 
time, she would run away from home, attend the movies 
and plays by herself—an unheard of thing for a young 
woman of Japan to do—also would disturb the early- 
morning slumbers of the household by singing loudly 
as she lay in bed, these coarse street songs picked up 
somewhere. Scolding and talking did no good; she 
would not heed what her parents told her, admonish- 
ing her not to bring such reproach upon their house. 
The father is a successful school teacher, and has a 
comfortable income, I should judge. She was finally 
married off, but after some months, came back home 
again, protesting that she did not like her husband 
nor married life. “He drank too much tea (!),” though 
he had not treated her unkindly. 

Here was a “pretty kettle of fish,” for in the mean- 
time the eldest son had brought his young bride to 
the ancestral home. Immediately Yoshiko took a 
violent dislike to her sister-in-law and began to say 
many bad things about her. Becoming more head- 
strong than before, she would not even rise in the 
morning to help the rest of the family. She was tied 
up and threatened, also badly frightened by her father, 
and made to apologize for her bad behavior to her 
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brother and his wife. At one time she had been con- 
fined in a sort of home for mentally unbalanced ones 
in this city, but nothing seemed to help in any way. 
At length, one day, the mother went over to a Chris- 
tian neighbor, Mrs. Ota, and begged her with tears 
in her eyes to please take Yoshiko San to the Christian 
church with her and let her learn all she could of this 
Jesus Way; for she had heard of its marvelous effects 
on other people. Mrs. Ota herself is a sweet motherly 
woman, the product of a Mission school in North 
Japan, so she gladly undertook to interest herself in 
this unhappy young woman. So Yoshiko, with noth- 
ing to live for, unloved by her own family, was happily 
mothered by this Christian woman for several months. 
She was taken to church, to prayer-meeting, to Bible 
classes, anywhere and everywhere, to be brought under 
Christian influences. In a few weeks’ time she be- 
came quieter, began to take an interest in making some 
new clothes for herself, and responded happily to the 
kind words and actions of the Christian community 
with which she came in contact. 
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After a good deal of consultation and correspond- 
ence, Yoshiko had the good fortune to be received into 
the Christian institution in Kobe that is under the 
able management of Mrs. Jo, widely known for her 
rescue work for young women. Yoshiko was placed 
here to take her away from the unhappy surroundings 
in her own home, and to bring to bear upon her heart 
every possible help for body and spirit.” ' 

Because of the wonderful kindness ofthe Christian 
neighbor, Mrs. Ota, and our combined efforts to place 
this girl in a safe, wholesome atmosphere, the whole 
family have been exceedingly grateful; while the 
mother voluntarily attends all of our Christian meet- 
ings and is earnestly trying to learn the Way of Life. 

Will not every one who-reads this story pause and 
breathe a fervent prayer to the Great Healer that the 
Spirit of the Loving Jesus may calm and soothe this 
distraught mind, that the demon may be cast out of 
her heart and life, and that she may indeed become a 
true follower of the Master? 





Educational Cooperation in Mexico 
By MRS. Z. V. MYERS, Educational and Evangelistic Work 


HE revolution is practically over. Again the 
T fedéral authorities have suppressed a rebellion. 

It is a hopeful sign. The government is becom- 
ing more and more stable. A really democratic gov- 
ernment, with prosperous times, is nearer our sight 
than it has ever been. 

Another reason for optimism on our part is our 
present status with the government. It isn’t just a 
temporary enthusiasm on either side, but a normal, 
well-working relation to our mutual good. Last 
month the state school inspector came to Zitacuaro, not 
only to inspect, but also to unite the forces for educa- 
tion in this district. First of all, he organized a par- 
ent-teacher association in each school; and had a pub- 
lic installation of the officers of these groups. There 
was a program at the theater with speakers from the 
various schools; and on the platform sat missionaries, 
the principals of two Catholic schools, town and state 
officials, as well as the new officers to be installed. 

There was already existing in Zitacuaro an organi- 
zation of teachers, and this was put on a firmer basis. 
From this group, important committees were named, 
one of especial interest, two members of which are mis- 
sionaries, and two of the three others, teachers in 
Centenarista. This commission is to work out a 
course of study for the schools, all working together 
to attain a curriculum best fitted to the needs of the 
grades of each kind of school in the district. During 
the year the committee will make a thorough study of 
ages, grades, books, etc.; and the curriculum will be 
worked out with other committees in the state, and we 
believe a fine system of study will be arranged. 








Playing baseball, Graybill Memorial School, 
Zitacuaro, Mezico. 


There are other cooperative plans on foot. One of 
our missionaries and Mr. Gomez, our head Mexican 
teacher at Graybill Memorial, are on a committee to 
arrange a local night school. The state teachers are 
required to work in this and we will voluntarily do 
our part. On Saturday of this week all of the teach- 
ers of Zitacuaro are to have their reunion on our 
school grounds. This cooperation will do more to stim- 


ulate religious liberty, the separation of church and» 
state, and freedom of thought and action among a.. 
people who for centuries have had to take blindfolded «ix 
what has been handed out to them, than any: laws’ 
Congress can pass. In this way our work is worth* 
so much more than if we were an isolated group doing’’ 


a thing separate and distinct. But all the while we 
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are maintaining our high standards (in principle now, 
and we hope some day in equipment), and are being 
able to pass along these Christian standards to others 
who really want them if given in the right spirit. 

The climax of the inspector’s visit was a fiesta on 
Juarez’s birthday. It was held at the bull ring, and 
at least four thousand people were present. Seven 
schools were represented on the program, two Catholic 
schools, two municipal, our two, and one known as 
the “School of Arts,” which is a small group of older 
people of leisure who meet together more as a club. 
Our boys and girls had a full share of numbers on 
the program, and the basket-ball teams of both schools 
played against town teams. Our teachers worked hand 
in hand with others in getting up the program. It was 
great for the town and great for us. Several thousand 
people assembled together to enjoy an open air pro- 
gram of schools, among which were two avowed Protes- 
tant and two Catholic, joined together in the municipal 
bull ring, where not many years ago a bull fight would 
have been the only thing considered for such a time! 

Our opportunities are boundless. Of course they 
are not unalloyed with problems or difficulties. What 
worth-while enterprise is? But there is hope on every 
side, and what makes this hope even greater is the 
prospect of enlarging our work with the girls, and 
putting it on a firm foundation. The idea of having 
some equipment for our girls’ school puts new life 
into our work. 

Though our best chances to train the girls for Chris- 
tian leadership are in the boarding department, our 
day schools open up wide channels of influence. In 
Centenarista, our girls’ school in Zitacuaro, there is 
an enrollment of over 200 girls, many of them from 
leading families, many from humble homes, some 
staunch Catholics, some Protestants, some indifferent 
so far as religion is concerned; but all recognizing this 
as the best school in the district and eager to attend. 
Great care is used in the selection of the Mexican 
teachers for the school. They are required by law to 
be normal school graduates. In addition to their 
academic attainments they are earnest Christians, 
worthy examples to students in the classroom as well 
as outside. They are respected in the community, in- 
terested in civic affairs, and at the same time leaders 
in church activities. 

While the day pupils do not receive religious in- 
struction in the classroom, they come in dailv touch 
with Christian teachers and fellow students, and this 
contact leads them and their parents closer to us. Some 
are drawn to the church, and they and their families 
are brought to Christ. One of the elders in our church 
was touched in this way. He is a well-to-do mer- 
chant in town. The Singer Sewing Machine agent was 
brought to church in this same way, he and all of his 
children. The wife hasn’t seen her way yet to come 


often, but when I called on her the other day she 
was most cordial, and I believe in time will become 
more interested. 

So even while yet in school, our boarding pupils 
are letting their light shine to bring their companions 
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The two youngest students of the Graybill Memorial 
School, Zitacuaro, Mezico. 


to the Master’s feet. Will you not remember these 
earnest Christians in your prayers, and the ones in the 
school who are not yet Christian, and the faithful 
teachers? And will you not bear in mind all of the 
privileges and opportunities for soul-saving that come 
to us through our school? You have sent us to do 
this work. Will you not help us to carry out your 
desire to reach all of the girls in our great field in 
Mexico? 
Zitacuaro, Mexico. 


The Exile 


By JEAN KENYON MACKENZIE 


O, I will make the clearing, Lord, 
And I will plant the corn; 

I'll sleep beneath the stranger stars 
And rise before the morn, 

To build the little cabin 
Where the future shall be born. 


To Abraham, the exile, Lord, 
What promises were Thine! 

He might not know the sum of them, 
But he could see them shine 

In all the stars and all the sands 
Thou settest for a sign. 





Such starry signs and promises, 
I do not ask of Thee, 

I am Thy servant, Lord, for love, 
And love’s my only fee; 

But just a little dream of home— 
Would that be spoiling me? 
































In and Around Luebo 


By ALMA HEADEN 


Secretarial Work 


HEN the people in the distant villages really 
want an evangelist in their village, they must 
prove the sincerity of their desire by building 

a church shed and a manse—well I have just heard) 
of a village that did both those things, and even went 
so far as to clear and plant a field for an evangelist, 
but alas they still have no leader, for we had no one 
to send them. Oh, how we need trained evangelists! 


We somehow think of the women out here as not 
being very strong in their faith, but here is a shining 
example. Tshibola never misses church or fails’ to 
give. She has a family altar. Do you wonder that 
in the same village gambling has stopped in answer 
to prayer? 

We are very happy over the interest that one of the 
State officials is showing in education-—as he goes 
through the villages he is forcing the children to at- 
tend school, refusing child labor, and his influence 
has been distinctly helpful. 


From another village: A Catholic boy who married 
a Protestant girl has become a Protestant. He is not 
afraid of the priest and is helping to build a Protestant 
church. 


An ex-evangelist got the people in his village to build 
a church shed and worship in it—that is unusual, put 
out of the work, and receiving no pay, yet showing 
that in spite of his faults and failures he had real 
heart interest in the Lord’s work. 


When the reports came in from the evangelists scat- 
bn tered out over the country we found that actually vil- 
>: that had been lost to us had become responsive 


> m in answer to prayer. 
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This is very interesting to me personally, for I have 
been in the village and spent a night there and saw 
with my own eyes the conditions—a strong Catholic 
influence, some of the people really wanting to be 
Protestants but afraid. We tried to hold a service with 
them, and as soon as we started the Catholic element 
starting blowing horns and beating drums—and now 
the reports come: ‘The people who were afraid of 
having to suffer for Protestantism are no longer afraid.” 

It is hard for older people to enter the catechumen 
classes, for the children learn so-much more quickly 
and are prone to laugh at the older ones, when the 
classes are composed mostly of children, but we have 




















The main building of the Morrison Bible School, 
Mutoto, Africa. 


heard of one evangelist who has been successful in 
getting people of all ages to attend his class. 

At our nearest railroad center, there are, of course, 
many commercial enterprises, and the evangelist reports 
that the white people there prefer Protestant natives 
because they are more trustworthy. I know personally 
one boy there who grew up right here at Luebo. He 
is very intelligent, speaks and writes French beauti- 
fully, holds a responsible position, and our hearts are 
cheered by the reports of his exemplary life in this 
center of civilization where everything tends to pull 
down his moral courage. He has remained true to 
his faith, living a clean life, surrounded by many who 
have not. 

Two boys graduated from the Industrial School at 
Luebo went out to distant villages and found no Chris- 
tian work, so they built a Church Shed, called the 
people to worship, and we were surprised aud happy 
when they sent a large offering into Luebo at Christ- 
mas time. They were not trained evangelistic work- 
ers—carpenters, but they had something real in their 
hearts and they wanted to share it with others. 

The men in a certain village refused to repair the 
Church Shed, so the women did what work they could 
and then they raised the money to finish it. 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOREIGN MISSIONS 





Receipts from April 1, 1928, to June 1, 1928—2 months...... $102,866.00 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to June 1, 1929—2 months...... 94,895.00 
Decrease for 2 months as compared with 1928........... $ 7,971.00 





E. F. WILLIS, Treasurer. 
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Notes and Personals 


Rev. Frank W. Price, writing from Shansi, China, 
says: 


“Peking has been a great educational center with 
strong government and Christian schools. Government 
education has been hard hit this year with the re- 
moval of many official families and lack of finances. 
The Christian schools which have been the object of 
much bitter anti-religious propaganda, are overflowing 
now with students and are rejoicing in the greater 
measure of freedom for religious work which the 
Nationalist educational regulations give. Chang Tso- 
lin’s party tried to forbid all religious activity in the 
schools while the Nationalists permits it in registered 
private schools if it is not required of every student. 
The opposition has not been able to destroy the re- 
ligious purpose and spirit of the schools, and where 
there are strong Chinese principals and an earnest 
group of Christian teachers and students, the schools 
face the new day with increased opportunity. I spoke 
one day to an audience of nine hundred middle-school 
students at the Methodist Academy; I took Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s sentence, ‘We cannot now speak of loyalty 
to kings and princes; but how about loyalty to our 
tasks, and loyalty to our people?’ and added to these 
loyalties the thought of loyalty to Christ with all He 
stands for.” 

—Oo— 


Miss Lois Young, of Suchowfu, China, sends the fol- 
lowing encouraging item of interest: 


“We feel grateful that the first term was so quiet. 
The pupils worked harder than I have ever known 
them to do. This statement means more than you 
realize unless you know the feverish state in which 
the pupils all over the country are. In quite a number 
of schools there have been uprisings. To have the 
pupils go quietly about their work is something to 
rejoice over. 


“The last day of the term we gave a dinner to our 
graduates, who had returned for the holidays. There 
were twelve out of the twenty-four present. They all 
seemed as happy to get back as if the school was really 
their home. They are lovely girls, who are standing 
true to Christ. As they told of their experiences, their 
efforts to witness for Christ, often under trying cir- 
cumstances, I felt abundanty repaid for all my efforts 
of ten years.” 


—o— 


We are sure that our readers will be interested in 
the following news of “Grandmother Dzen.” Miss Annie 
R. V. Wilson writes: 

“Some of you have inquired about dear, old Grand- 
mother Dzen. The old lady is now ninety-five years 
old, and is no longer able to attend the church serv- 
ices. We miss her from these, very much. She has 
been too deaf to hear the sermons for several years, 
but, until the last year or two, attended the services 
regularly. Some of her friends said to her—‘Why do 
you go to church? You cannot hear the sermon.’ She 
replied, ‘I do not go to church because of man, I go 
to worship God, and even if I cannot hear the sermon, 
I can read my Bible, and join in the singing of the 
hymns.’ She has reminded me several times lately, 
that she had said to me more than once, that she 
wanted to live to be a hundred years old, but that 
now she has changed her mind. She says the world 
is so upset and full of trouble, that she wants to leave 
it, and go to Heaven. I am glad she has been spared 
to us, and I love to visit her. This would be a poor 
world indeed without any of God’s dear old saints! 
They are a benediction to the younger generation.” 
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Miss Flora Wiseman standing outside the infirmary of 
Graybill Memorial School, Zitacuaro, Mexico. This 
infirmary was made possible by gifts from Dr. 
Howard Kelly, of Baltimore, Md. It holds two beds. 


In writing of the influence of the Sanitarium of 
Light in Morelia, Mexico, Miss Pattye Sutherland says: 

“The religious atmosphere of this hospital we feel 
has impressed most of our patients, and they have 
gone out with the message of good cheer and conso- 
lation. This, as well as the reputation of the hospital 
for conscientious, painstaking work and individual at- 
tention has created a demand for more room, and we 
haven’t been able to take care of half of the patients 
who come to us. We turned away four in one day last 
week. 

“Very few from the surrounding villages and coun- 
try go away without getting a clearer view of our cru- 
cified and risen Christ and a better knowledge of the 
plan of salvation. On this account, as well as our 
inability to treat the physical ailments of all those 
who apply for admittance, it gives one a pang to turn 
any needy soul or painwrecked body away from the 
opportunity to secure relief and spiritual consolation. 

“Last week we had a brother of the governor of this 
state and one of the best lawyers of Morelia and also 
some who are making twenty or twenty-five cents a 
day. So you see we have all kinds.” 


—0O— 





Rev. R. E. McAlpine, writing from Toyohashi, Japan, 
notes some of the changes during his years of service 
in Japan. He says: 

“Recently several experiences have impressed on us 
that we have been living in Japan quite a while. When 
we first tried to work among the people, more than 
forty years ago, one of the discords was in the music; 
most of the people seemed unable to tell one sound 
from another, so the music was mainly in their souls, 
and the sounds they made were just noise. Now for 
years the schools have been training and drilling every 
child of the now adult generations, with marked im- 
provement. Last week a group of Christian students 
came through, and gave a whole evening of music, 
mainly sacred hymns, and our little church was packed 
with 300 people patiently listening, eagerly interested. 
Out in the country anywhere now we can gather a 
bunch of children, teach them a hymn, and they catch 
it about as easily as American children would. Up to 
a few years ago no newspaper would publish an article 
on Christian themes except for money. Now every week 
a missionary near Tokyo gets an article written by 
Kagawa or some other well-known writer, multigraphs 
it and sends out copies to men in many cities. - Two 
copies come to me, and two local papers gladly print 
them.” . 
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Answers to “Answer Me This” in 
the May Survey 


1. “Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
Or “As ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise.” 


2. The Third Epistle of John. 

3. The world and they that dwell therein. 

4. Because Christ healed Peter’s Mother-in-law.— 
Mark 1:30-31. 

5. Feeding the 5,000. 

6. Wafers made with honey. Or like fresh oil. 

7. The daughter of Herodias. The mother of James 
and John. One of the women who came to the 
sepulchre. 

8. Revelation 3:20. 

9. Nebuchadnezzar. 

10. Matthias. 


Prize Winners for May Answers 


Group No. 1—Rev. W. B. Clemmons, Fairfield, Ala. 
Group No. 2—Miss Nellie B. Sweets, Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Mrs. Gustave O. Prados, Springhill, Tenn. 


Answer Me This 


Unaided and without concordance, answer the follow- 
ing questions: 
1. How many times does the expression “with one 
accord” appear in The Acts? (Revised or Ameri- 
can version.) 


2. What is the meaning of Akeldama? 

3. Who was Candace? 

4. What happened to the young man who fell asleep 
while Paul was preaching? 

5. What were the last words of Stephen, the martyr? 

6. What did Agabus fortell concerning Paul? 

7. What other prophecy did Agabus make? 

8. What was Gamaliel’s advice to Paul’s accusers? 

9. What is the Great Commission recorded in The 
Acts? 

10. What incident at Melita caused the people to think 


that Paul was a murderer? 


Notre:—tThe first one in each group specified below to 
send in to Edward D. Grant, Educational Secretary 
Foreign Mission Committee, Box 330, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, an absolutely correct answer to all of the above 
questions will receive free one copy of the 1930 book 
for the Church School of Missions. The groups and re- 
wards are as follows: 
ok, ee The Church in China 
First Seminary Student___________ The Church in China 
First. Layman or woman (over 24)-The Church in China 
First young man or woman (16-24), 

The Church in China 
First boy or girl (12-16)_._._.Seven Thousand Emeralds 
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First Junior boy or girl (9-12)------ Going to Jerusalem 
First Primary boy or girl (6-9)__--Filipino Playmates 

Every Southern Presbyterian may qualify. State in 
your answer under which classification you qualify. 
Remember, the first absolutely correct answer sent in 
by one person in each group gets the reward for that 
group. If two in the same group reach this office at 
the same time, the postmark will be followed. If these 
are identical, two rewards will be issued for that group. 
Names of those getting rewards each month will be 
published. 





ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
Macon, Ga., April 13, 1929. 
Dear Mr. Grant: 

Would you like to know how I called attention to 
the literature? I covered an old umbrella and smock 
with literature from the various church agencies, and 
when I was called upon to make my report, walked 
in with the umbrella raised and wearing the smock 
with the literature dangling from all angles. I be- 
lieve that was why I had so many visitors to the litera- 
ture room. . 

Very truly, 
(Signed) Mrs. W. W. NEvINs. 


From a Secretary of Literature. 

“T only wish every woman could have the opportunity 
that has been mine, to study and to realize just what 
our literature means.” 


“Why Be Bothered?”—Lucile DuBose_------~-- Free 

A short play prepared especially for the Young 
People of the Southern Presbyterian Church. It pre- 
sents clearly their Foreign Mission Opportunity, for 
the coming year, Medical Missions in China. No 
special scenery or costumes are required for those tak- 
ing part. The time required for presentation is about 
thirty minutes. 


PLAN FOR PRESENTING ASSEMBLY’S CAUSES IN THE 
SuNDAY SCHOOL 
Tuscumbia, Ala., April 16, 1929. 
My dear Mr. Grant: 

We have just begun a new plan in our Sunday 
school. Each major cause is represented by a secre- 
tary who brings items of interest to the united assem- 
'bly of the school and who presents special programs at 
least once every four months, setting forth the work 
and needs of the respective causes. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wa. Crowe, IV 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Book Reviews 


THE POTENCY OF PRAYER 


Rev. THomMaAs C. HortTon 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.75 

The Potency of Prayer was used most effectively, in a 
missionary prayer band, meeting weekly, for about half 
an hour service. We especially recommend it as meet- 
ing the need for the devotional service, the chapters 
are so brief, so pertinent, and grip the attention, and 
instruct in the laws of intercession. This book is also 
suitable for the devotional in a mission study class and 
should be a veritable tool for promoting the prayer, 
“Thy Kingdom Come.”—Isabel Arnold. 


PALESTINE PATHWAYS 


FREDERICK DAvip NIEDEMEYER, D. D. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50 
The land from which our Bible came is not exempt 
from being a missionary land, and we do well to ponder 
Dr. Niedemeyer’s book, for he embraces much in small 
compass, and presents his subject in an original man- 
ner. He tells of the present condition of the Holy 
Land, linked with the Biblical stories; he also gives us 
the secular history and the geography; and he has ar- 
ranged his chapters as short sermons. These sermons 
were preached in Palestine and elsewhere on a journey 
arovud the world.—Isabel Arnold. 


JAPAN IN THE WORLD OF TODAY 


ARTHUR J. BROWN 
Fleming H Revell Co. $3.75 

Dr. Brown informs us that Japan is smaller than 
California, but has twenty-one times the population. 
The United States did not have a clear title to any 
country bordering on the Pacific until 1846, while Japan 
has a history of 2,500 years on this ocean. Marquis 
Okuma says: “Only by the coming of the West in its 
missionary representatives, and in the spread of the 
gospel, did the nation enter upon worldwide thoughts, 
and worldwide work.” ‘Today Japan has more Chris- 
tians than were in the Roman Empire a century after 
Pentecost, but even this number is only one-third of one 
per cent, but the Christian influence exceeds this ratio, 
since the gospel has appealed to the influential class. 

The knitting of this people into a governmental sys- 
tem has no equal; their preparation for war parallels 
that of Germany; their per cent of children in school 
is greater than any other country. The World War 
was a great economic blessing to Japan. If we are 
prone to criticize their political actions, remember they 
claim they took Korea for the same reason that we 
took the Canal Zone in Panama, and their need for a 
strong hand on Manchuria is because of the unlimited 
raw material there which Japan lacks, and can be used 
in her factories. Japan practically clothes the Orient 
in cotton goods, her trade with China last year in this 
one item equalled sixty million dollars. 

We do well to study this race which is leading the 
Orient, and Dr. Brown has produced for us a most 
illuminating, comprehensive, and interesting volume. 
As a Secretary of Foreign Missions for thirty years, he 
has had the opportunity to study, visit, and know this 
land.—Isabel Arnold. 


THAT MEXICAN! 
Rosr. N. McLEAN 


Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00 


Our neighbor Mexico has become so friendly that one- 
eighth of her population has moved into the United 
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States; for instance, fifty times as many Mexicans now 
live in the territory taken from Mexico by the United 
States, as lived there when it was her soil, also of five 
bordering Mexican states, which have not become de- 
populated, more than their total population has come 
from Mexico to the United States, in the last seventeen 
years. Our writer’s parents were missionaries to Mex- 
ico, and he has had twenty-five years of contact with 
the Mexicans, both in Mexico and the United States. 
He covers the history of the Mexican from the Aztecs 
down, and considers the land problem the crux to the 
situation, and says the numerous revolutions have 
brewed as a result of this economic problem. He tells 
of the church difficulty and the great strides of the 
present political party, especially in promoting rural 
education of a practical nature. He pictures for us the 
life of the two million Mexicans now in the United 
States, ninety per cent of whom travel in dilapidated 
Fords, doing crop work in the West. It behooves us to 
know, love, and serve this neighbor better, and Robt. 
N. McLean gives us a good introduction to him —Isabel 
Arnold. 


THE WORLD'S LIVING RELIGIONS 


ROBERT ERNEST HUME, PH. D. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 

Dr. Hume’s book gives a clear and brief synopsis of 
each one of the eleven living religions of the world. 
This book has met a need as is shown by the numerous 
editions it has passed through. Published first in 1924, 
it has been printed since on an average of more than 
twice annually. 

It is arranged like a textbook and gives us consecu- 
tively the salient and most interesting facts of the 
various faiths; it contrasts these religions, and quotes 
frequently from their sacred literature. Our interest 
in the spread of the gospel is dependent in large meas- 
ure on our knowledge of what religious views the 
peoples of the earth now possess, and when their sacred 
books have been translated into the English, we are 
grateful to a scholar born in the Orient, who elaborates 
the weak and strong features of these faiths, and pre- 
sents them to us in a convenient readable volume. Our 
own Christian faith is stimulated by such study.— 
Isabel Arnold. 


Hidden Treasure 


How many active missionaries have we in Mexico? 

What gain does our Africa Mission report? 

What does Dr. Y. C. Yong declare? 

What fruitage is the “The Church of Christ in 

China’? 

What was the falling off of our Foreign Mission 

gifts this year from the previous year? 

6. What is the result of 25 years’ seed-sowing and 
reaping in South Chulla Province? 

7. Tell the story of the robber who entered Mrs. 
Kiyama’s room. 

8. What Mexican was recently given an art prize 
of $2,000 in New York? 

9. What is proven by “second-generation mission- 
aries’? 

10. What circumstances in Korea make it difficult for 
boys and girls to “make their way” in schools? 

11. Tell the story of Yoshiko San. 

12. What are some of the questions asked “enquir- 
ers” in China? 

13. What are some of the educational cooperative plans 

for Mexico? 
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Publication and Sabbath School Extension 


R. E. MAGILL, Editor 
Publishing House, 6-8 North Sixth Street, Richmond, Va 


Branch Department at Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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Report of Standing Committee of Religious 
Education 


Action of General Assembly of 1929 Touching the Executive Committee of 
Religious Education and Publication 


OUR committee calls special attention to the 


following facts from the report of the Executive 
Committee: 


BusINEss DEPARTMENT 

Total sales of books and periodicals during the past 
vear amounted to $633,355.16, cash and credits. The 
total cash income for the year was $712.665.37, in- 
cluding the $19,538.05 balance on hand at beginning 
of the year, and $79,592.78 derived from the benevo- 
lent contributions of the churches and their organ‘za- 
tions. The net earnings of this department for the 
year were $88,744.62. The amount expended on the 
department of Extension Work in the field for the 
year was $91,286.76. Of this amount $11,693.98 was 
expended from the Business Department. and the bal- 
ance from benevolent income from the churches. Be- 
sides this, the Executive Committee donated $25,000 
to Assembly Inn at Montreat, $52,296.80 to donation 
of books, and $913.04 to Montreat Club Building. 
The total assets of the Committee are $702,135.74. 
Of this amount $641,861.67 represents property value. 
The total value of the book stock on hand is esti- 
mated at $125,000, and the estimated unpaid accounts 
in credit column of ledger amount to $100,000. 

Besides supplying our own Church, the Business De- 
partment furnishes literature for Sabbath schools of 
Canadian Presbyterian, the United Presbyterian, the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian, the German Re- 
formed and the Dutch Reformed Churches. 


RELIcIous EpucaTION DEPARTMENT 

The Executive Committee reports sixty-four work- 
ers in the Synods and Presbyteries. It reports 2,647 
young people’s societies with a total membership of 
66,922. Fifty of these societies were organized within 
the past year. 

The number of training schools held during the year 
was 265 with 7,671 pupils. 

The number of Daily Vacation Bible Schools held 
in the past year was 450, with an enrollment of 40,000. 
These figures are about double those of the preceding 


year. The amount spent in this work curing the past 
year was $14,219.65. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That all our churches and their organizations 
be urged to use our own literature to the exclusion of 
all other literature of unvouched-for merit or doctrinal 
soundness. 

?. That the Montreat Leadership Training School 
Conference, July 19th to August 2d, be commended to 
our churches. 

3. That the arduous and effective labors of Mr. 
R. E. Magill be commended by the Assembly. 

4. That the Assembly approve the policy of its Exe- 
cutive Committee of Publication as expressed in its 
report as follows: 

(a) The recognition of Christian Endeavor as one 
form of organization for our young people, and leav- 
ing to the session of the church, jurisdiction as to 
the form of organization and activities of young peo- 
ple’s societies and all other organizations within the 
local church. 

(b) Continuation of the present policy of furnish- 
ing weekly topic lists for Senior, Intermediate and 
Junior age groups which may be used in all of our 
young people’s societies, and a treatment of these pro- 
grams in the Program Builder, Onward, and Junior 
Life, together with worship programs and suggestions 
for activities; all program material and activities to 
be based upon the needs and interests of the various 
age groups and all integrated with the program and 
activities of our own Church: 

(c) That the plan of holding Conferences of our 
young people in Synods, Presbyteries, and smaller dis- 
tricts be encouraged, and, where it tis found advisable, 
that Synodical and Presbyterial Leagues of young peo- 
ple be organized to the end that denominational con- 
sciousness and loyalty may be stimulated. There are 
now sixteen Young People’s Synodical Conferences and 
eighteen Presbyterial Conferences regularly organized 
in our Church. 
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Publication and 
Sabbath School Eatension 


5. That the Minutes of the Executive Committee of 
Publication, which came into the hands of the Stand- 
ing Committee, be approved. 


OVERTURES 

In answer to overtures we submit the following, 
recommendations : 

(1) That overture No. 48 from the Synod of 
Arkansas, asking that the Assembly take steps toward 
working out a definitely denominational organization 
of young people, be answered in the negative, and that 
the said Synod be referred to recommendation No. 4 
of this report. 

(2) In answer to overtures No. 49 from the Pres- 
bytery of Florida and No. 50 from the Synod of 
Florida, asking that an additional column be added 
to the statistical report, dividing funds paid for pas- 
tors’ salaries into direct and indirect, and other per- 
sons employed in the various enterprises of the Church, 
we recommend that the overtures be answered in the 
affirmative. 

(3) That overtures 51, 53, 59, and 60, from the 
Presbyteries of Lafayette, Holston, Savannah, and 
Abingdon respectively, touching donations of books, 
etc., by the Committee of Publication, be answered 
that the Assembly endorses the policy of the said com- 
mittee in donating literature within the limits of the 
earning capacity of its business department. 

(4) That overture No. 52 from the Presbytery of 
Holston, asking the Assembly to instruct the Committee 
of Religious Education not to submit to duly ordained 
ministers of our Church questionnaires in regard to 
their qualifications to teach the Life of Christ and 
kindred subjects in our Teacher Training Schools, be 
answered in the affirmative, with the understanding 
that the terms “Life of Christ and kindred subjects” 
be interpreted as referring to Bible subject only. 

(5) That overture No. 54 from the Presbytery of 
Louisiana, asking that steps be taken towards secur- 
ing a full-time Director of all branches of Young Peo- 
ple’s Work be answered in the affirmative. 

(6) That overture No. 55 from the Presbytery of 
Lexington, asking revision of blanks for reports on 
Young People’s Work so as to give space for or- 
ganizations other than Christian Endeavor, be answered, 
that the present blanks have adequate space for all 
forms of existing young people’s organizations in our 
Church. 

( 7) That overture No. 56 from the Presbytery of 
Lexington, asking a single uniform statistical blank 
providing the information desired by the various or- 
ganizations and committees of the Assembly, Synods 
and Presbyteries, be answered that the single blank 
asked for would be impractical because of size re- 
quired and because the information needed would 
have to be duplicated many times to provide one copy 
for each agency. 


(8) That overture No. 57 from the Presbytery of 
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Central Texas, asking that the Committee of Publi- 
cation be instructed to fix the prices on its books, 
periodicals, etc., so as to reduce the profits to a mini- 
mum, be answered that the said Committee furnishes 
literature to six denominations at its present prices, 
which are not exhorbitant or more than would be 
charged for the same class of ‘literature elsewhere, and 
the said Committee has through these prices paid into 
the benevolence work of our Church more than $600,- 
000 during the past twenty-six years, from its earn- 
ings; the Assembly therefore declines to grant the re- 
quest of the overture. 

(9) That overture No. 58 from the Presbytery of 
Piedmont asking uniform blanks for reports of ses- 
sions and Auxiliaries, alike, be answered that this mat- 
ter is under consideration by the Woman’s Council and 
the Executive Committee of Publication. 


RE-ORGANIZATION 


Your Committee further recommends: 

That re-organization of the Executive Committee of 
Publication be directed by the Assembly to conform 
to the plan adopted by the Committee on Assembly’s 
Work as follows: 

(a) The work of the Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation shall consist of two distinct departments; 
namely, the Department of Religious Education proper, 
and the Business Department; and the name of the 
Executive Committee shall be the Assembly’s Execu- 
tive Committee of Religious Education and Publica- 
tion. 

(b) The Executive Secretary shall have special 
charge of the Business Department of Publication, 
under direction of the Executive Committee. 

(c) The Co-ordinate Secretary elected shall have 
exclusive charge of the Department of Religious Edu- 


cation, under the direction of the Executive Committee. . 


(1) We recommend that the Committee on Assem- 
bly’s Work be instructed to equalize the salaries of 


the two Secretaries, allowing to each a salary of $6,000” 


per annum, in keeping with the salaries of the Assem- 
bly’s Executive Secretaries. 

(2) That the Committee on Assembly’s Work be 
instructed to equalize the terms of office of the two 
Secretaries, Executive and Co-ordinate, electing each 
for a term of three years. 

(3) That the Committee on Assembly’s Work be 
authorized to fill vacancies in these two Secretaryships, 
whensoever vacancy occurs, until the next following 
meeting of the General Assembly. 

(4) That Mr. R. E. Magill be retained as Execu- 
tive Secretary of Religious Education and Publica- 
tion, and that Rev. J. L. Fairly, D. D., be elected 
Co-ordinate Secretary, in charge of Religious Educa- 
tion. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. E. Smitru, Chairman. 










































Leadership Training School at Montreat,N.C. 
July 19 to August 2. 1929 





An outing in the 
mountains of North 
Carolina is an expe- 
rience never to be 
forgotten, and when 
mental and spiritual 
stimulus can _ be |™ 
added to physical 
rejuvenation, we 
have ideal vacation 
conditions. 

Such a combina- 
tion is offered at 
the Leadership 
Training School at 
Montreat this sum- 
mer, and a_hand- 
picked delegation should be sent from every church, 
which would improve the character of its work. 

The work is all of normal grade, and pastors, super- 
intendents, and Sunday-school officers should take the 
special graduate course offered by Dr. E. B. Paisley, 
Dean of the school. 

Ancther new feature is the course in practice teach- 
ing, where students will handle classes of children, un- 
der the supervision of the trained leaders of the 
school. Credit will be given on this practice course. 

The evening addresses will be of an inspirational 
character, and among the speakers we note: Prof. G. 
Walter Fiske, of Oberlin University; Dr. Andrew W. 
Blackwood, of Louisville; Dr. W. T. Thompson, of 





Richmond; Dr. 
Lawrence Wharton, 
of Austin, Tex.; 
Dr. John L. Fair- 
ley, of Wilmington, 
mn. ©. ond De. J. 
R. Cunningham, of 
Bristol. 

The Bible Hour 
will be under the 
direction of Dr. 
Blackwood, who al- 
ways pleases Mon- 
treat audiences. 

The inspirational 


and popular ad- 
dresses at night 
will make a trip to Montreat well worth while. The 


afternoons will be reserved for rest and recreation and 
drives to Mount Mitchell, Blowing Rock, Lake Lure 
and other points of surpassing beauty can be arranged. 

Those athletically inclined will find keen zest in 
climbing Graybeard, The Craggies, Lookout Point and 
trails which bring new vistas of beauty at every turn. 

Trained directors supervise swimming in the lake, 
athletic contests, and recreational meetings. Every 
church should send a hand-picked delegation who will 
take something of permanent value back home. 

Special prices will be quoted by the hotels and board- 
ing houses, and the railroads are offering attractive 
summer rates. For complete program write The Lead- 
ership Training Division, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





“Hear O Israel: 


The Lord our God is one Lord: And thou shalt 





love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might. And these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be in thine heart: And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down and when 
thou risest up.”—(Deuteronomy 6:4-7.) 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Receipts from April 1, 1928, to June 1, 1928—2 months...... $ 7,765.62 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to June 1, 1929—2 months...... 15,279.28 


Increase for 2 months as compared with 1928........... $ 7,513.66 
R. E. MAGILL, Treasurer. 
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Redeeming the Time 


By REV. S. M. BLACK 
(Theme for July: “Our Stewardship of Time’’) 


. 


66 NLY one moment at a time to live and only 
One Person to please.” What a simple yet 
marvelous motto! 

In olden times dead sacrifices were acceptable, but 
now God is pleased only with living sacrifices. ‘“Pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice,” said Paul. 

The term bodies is equivalent to personalities in the 
sense in which he used it. Nothing less than an ab- 
solutely full consecration of our whole personalities 
is pleasing to God. 

Since personality is inseparably associated with the 
body, it is inconceivable that one could consecrate his 
personality without including his body. 

What we do for God and His kingdom here we 
‘ must do as embodied spirits. He desires the whole 
man in the highest state of perfection as a sacrifice 
from each of us. 

Disembodied personalities have no means of serv- 
ing God in this world. Since our bodies are subject 
to the limitations of time and space, it requires time 
to do whatever He wants us to do, wherever and when- 
ever He wants us to do it. 


Numbering Our Days. 

What is life but a succession of days? What is a 
day but a succession of hours and minutes? We 
really live moment by moment. We are stewards of 
the moments and hours and days that come to us from 
the great Giver of time. 

What should we do with our time? “Teach us to 
number our days,” prayed the psalmist. What is it 
to number our days? Is it merely to enumerate them? 
No, it is so to regard and use them as to attain the 
highest ends of life. It is to redeem them, to buy up 
the opportunities for good that they afford. It is to 
use all our time in accordance with His will and de- 
sire and, therefore, some of it for His special service. 


Time for Private Devotion. 

Mary had the spiritual perception to see that the 
one thing “needful” was fellowship with the Master. 
Time spent in fellowship with Him is still the one 
supreme need. A daily devotional period is essential 
to a vital Christian life. 
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“Redeeming the Time.” 


The lukewarmness of many church members today 
is frequently due to their failure to spend time with 
Jesus. We are prone to let the many demands of our 
busy, twentieth century life crowd out the most im- 
portant thing of all. 

In planning your day, do you give God first place? 
He does not prefer the leavings, either of time or of 
money. He desires the best: the first portion, the 
freshest hour. 

Have you learned the power of reverie, the stimulus 
that comes to subsequent work from just sitting quietly 
in meditation and prayer? 

A definite period of daily devotion develops poise 
of spirit with which to face the problems of the day 
and accelerates growth into the likeness of Christ. 
Time for Public Worship. 

The great value of worship lies in the fact that 
through it we come close to God and bring ourselves 
into subjection to Him. We present our bodies in 
worship when we go to the place of worship. We 
cannot be present in spirit at the place of worship 
while absent in the body. It takes time for worship. 

Nearly all the issues of the Kingdom of God hang 
upon the simple act of attendance upon public wor- 
ship. If we could get all our people to take time for 
regular attendance upon the services of the sanctuary, 
it would be comparatively easy to save the world. In 
the act of worship, God whispers His plans and pur- 
poses to us and inspires us to go forth to do His will. 
But alas, what chance has He at us in public wor- 
ship if we are not there? 

True consecration includes taking time for wor- 
ship. All who carelessly or willfully stay away from 
God’s house are denying themselves the holy impulses 
that come only from the hour of worship; they are 
effectually shutting God out of their lives. 


Time for Service. 

God wants us to spend time not only with Him 
but also for Him. He who, by spending time with 
Him receives inspiration to do His will and does it 
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not fails Him and does himself irreparable injury. 

“Lost! One golden hour, set with sixty diamond 
minutes! No reward is offered, for it is gone for- 
ever!” Many things that God wants done are not 
being done because so many say: “I haven’t the time.” 
As a matter of fact, we have all the time there is. 
The real trouble is that we want it for ourselves, for 
our own interests, conveniences, and pleasures. How 
contrary to stewardship! ‘True stewards take time for 
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private prayer and public worship, for official meet- 
ings of the Church, for definite Christian service, and 
recognize that all their time is a sacred trust from God 
to be used for Him. 

We are saved to serve. God’s hungry are to be fed; 
His poor to be warmed and clothed; His sick to be 
visited; His discouraged ones to be cheered; His gos- 
pel to be carried to the ends of the earth. He has 
none but His stewards to fulfill these tasks for Him. 
Will we fail Him or be faithful? 





Put Your Church on the Stewardship Honor Roll! 
By ROSWELL C. LONG, D. D., Secretary 


S YOUR Church on the Stewardship Honor Roll? 
For the last few months we have been printing the 
names of those churches paying into the various 

treasuries each month one-twelfth of their budget ap- 
portionment for benevolences for the year. ‘The Mon- 
treat Assembly, in adopting its schedule of activities 
for the year, set aside four Pay-up Sundays—one for, 
each quarter. These days are June 30th, September 
29th, December 29th, and the final Pay-Up date is the 
Annual Pay-Up Week—the last week in March which 
begins March 23rd. 

But why should a church wait to pay up once each 
quarter when it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the executive committees carry heavy burdens in inter- 
est, amounting to tens of thousands of dollars, on money 
they have to borrow to keep the Lord’s work going un- 
til the local church pays up? 


If you can conceive of the work of the Church as stair 
steps, and let each month represent one step, you will 
find the Current Expense treasurer making steady prog- 
ress through the entire twelve nionths, making one of 
the twelve steps each month; but you will find the treas- 
urer of Benevolences carrying a great burden, mount- 
ing the stairs with great difficulty because the local 
church does not see fit to consider its obligations to 
Benevolences in the same way that it considers its obli- 
gations to Current Expenses. 

Will you not take this matter up with the officers of 
your church and put your church on the Honor Roll of 
those paying one-twelfth of their Benevolent quota 
monthly—and join the class of churches that Pay-Up, 
Stay-Up, and Step-Up? 


Atlanta, Ga. 








Men's Work 








Some Results of the Year's Work | 


1. PROMOTION 


PPROXIMATELY 471 churches have been 

A reached in the contacts of the Secretary and Field 

Workers. This does not include letters or litera- 

ture. It does include visitation and definite instruc- 
tion and help in small groups. 


Twelve thousand five hundred men and pastors have 
been in the various conferences and meetings held by 
the Secretary and Field Workers during the year. This 
does not include scores of addresses made by other 
men and pastors not connected with this Department. 


The male membership of the churches reached during ° 


the year would run to about 40,000 men. 

Since beginning our large promotional work, Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, we have, in the various Training 
Schools and Conferences in which either the Secretary 


or Field Workers were leaders, reached churches whose 
male membership runs to 75,000 to 80,000. This in- 
cludes part of the report which we made last year. 

Four Summer Conferences held in four sections of 
the church lasting from two to five days, and reaching 
475 men and pastors for intensive development in 
Men’s Work. 

Four periods of training and discussion at the four 
Theological Seminaries of our church, reaching eighty- 
five to ninety Seniors. 

Twenty-five presentations of Men’s Work at Confer- 
ences during the meeting of Presbyteries and Synods. 
In all of these there were approximately 1,500 men 
and pastors. 

Fifteen Training Schools of from two to three days 
in local churches. Attendance around 700 men and 
pastors. 
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LocaL CHURCHES 

This is too early to make any report on organization 
for this year. We have received quite a number of in- 
dividual reports, but these reports do not cover the 
Church by any means. 

The reports which are sent in through the Stated 
Clerk of Presbytery will not reach us for some time 
to come. 

From a list of Report Blanks sent in to us last 
year, we found 388 organizations. In round num- 
bers, we received reports from 400 organizations. It 
took several months to get these reports. 

Of the organizations listed as being under other 
plans, we know that many of them have a considerable 
part of the plan and program of the Men-of-the-Church. 
They, however, are hesitant about claiming to be Men- 
of-the-Church Organizations. Some of them are some 
form of Clubs. Practically all of them plan to go 
into the Men-of-the-Church. 

Of those listed as having the plan and program of 
the Men-of-the-Church, all are not 100 per cent effi- 
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cient. They are undoubtedly improving year by year 
as a group. 

With the help of interested Chairmen of the Synod’s 
Committee on Men’s Work, we believe that within the 
next two or three years, we will be able to make a 
very much better statistical report. 

These reports which we have received show that or- 
ganizations are developing men in prayer life, in Per- 
sonal Evangelism, in church attendance, in the study of 
the Bible, in Stewardship, in the conduct of meetings 
of various kinds, in knowledge of the work of the 
church, and in other ways developing their interest. 

These reports also show that wherever the Men-of- 
the-Church is set up and properly directed, a very 
marked increase in interest in the entire work of the 
church is shown by the men. 

We submitted to the Committee on Assembly’s Work 
and to the Standing Committee at the meeting of the 
Assembly, a large number of reports from various 
types of churches. These are ready for the inspection 
of anybody who is interested in this work. 





July Program 


Department V.—Religious Education 


(Read the entire program and refer to the Preface 
for explanation. Then read again very carefully the 
instructions to the Council, to the President, to :the 
Leader and to the Speakers. This will be very helpful.) 


“WHAT ARE MEN DOING IN THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE LOCAL 


CHURCH?” 
FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER Hour—(forty-five min- 
utes). 
Invocation. 
Supper. 
Entertainment. 


PRESIDENT’S PERIop—(seven minutes). 

Hymn: “Men of the Church of the Living God.” 

Reports from the Group Leaders on Assignments 
for the past month. 

Announcement of the Service Program for July. 

Announcement of Delegates appointed by the Coun- 
cil to go to the Summer Conferences. 

Other Announcements. 

Worsuip Service—(eight minutes). 

Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me That I May Speak.” 

Scripture: Read in unison Deuteronomy 6:3-9. 

Prayer: Let the leader pray that to the hearts of 
men there may come a new realization of their 
part in carrying out this command of God. 

Hymn: “Open Mine Eyes That I May See.” 

EDUCATIONAL ProGRAM—(twenty-five minutes). 

First Speaker: What are men doing in the Religious 
Educational Program of the Local Church? (This 
talk is by the Leader. Read Suggestions to 
Leader.) 


Second Speaker: What are the Men Doing in the 


Actual Teaching Work of our School? 
Suggestions to Speakers.) 

Third Speaker: What Part of the Work is Being 
Done by Women? (Read Suggestions to Speak- 
ers. ) 

Fourth Speaker: Is the Teaching Work of Our 
Church Big Enough to Challenge Men? (Read 
Suggestions to Speakers.) 

Fifth Speaker: How Will Failure to Accept Full 
Responsibility in the Active Church Program of 
Religious Education for Youth React on the 
Men-of-the-Church? (Read Suggestions to Speak- 
ers. ) 

OprEeN ForuM—(five minutes) 

Brief Message from the Pastor—(three minutes) 

Prayer. 

Service Activities: See Suggestions to the Council. 


SUGGESTIONS 

To THE PRESIDENT: . The subject of this meeting is ua 
very vital one and one of which the men of your church 
know very little. As President, your duty will be to 
see that the working out of this program is put into 
the right hands, receives full preparation, and is 
rightly carried out. See that the Council makes out a 
comprehensive program of service. This is the month 
for summer conferences for men. It will be very hedp- 
ful if you have one or more delegates at one of these 
conferences. Watch the reports of the groups and 
check up on their activities during this hot weather. 
It will require all of the enthusiasm which you can 
muster to put the work across this month. 

To THE CounciL: This meeting should be held seven 
to ten days before the General Meeting. Open and close 
with prayer. This month has been assigned in the 


(Read 


Presbyterian Progressive Program to Religious Educa- 
tion. The Chairman of Department V, Religious Edu- 
cation, is responsible for the program. It is not an 
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easy program and he should begin to plan early for 
speakers. He should carefully work out a Service 
Program, also to follow up the theme. Are the men 
and boys in your church being developed and trained 
into teachers for boys’ classes? Do you think that you 
will have teachers until you begin to train? Try en- 
listing them in Leadership Training Classes. If you do 
not have a yearly one in your community, write to 
Leadership Training Department of the Committee of 
Religious Education, P. O. Box 1176, Richmond Vir- 
ginia. Department III, Home Missions, might co- 
operate by suggesting a way by which the men could 
go out and bring in the foreign children of the com- 
munity—or any unchurched children for that matter. 
There are Syrians and Greeks in every community. He 
is responsible, too, for the assignments of the out-post 
prayer meetings. The Chairman of Department VII 
is responsible for the supper and the entertainment. 
The Chairman of Department I, Spiritual Life and 
Evangelism, might drive home the need for the Family 
Altar. To show how practical it is he might show 
copies of *“God’s Minute,” price 60c, and *“Yet Another 
Day,” by Jowett, price 60c. Department I is also re- 
sponsible for the prayer service with the pastor and 
the assignment of the book in the Bible to be read 
by the men. Several Through-the-Week activities are 
suggested in the Appendix. Certain tasks are found 
there which may also be helpful. Consult it. 

If at all practicable, the assignments should be made 
out and typed and given to the groups for execution. 

To THE LEADER: This is a discussion meeting. Ex- 
plain this to the men. Distribute then the typewritten 
copies of the following groups of questions (under ‘‘to 
the Speakers”). Announce that the discussion of each 
group of questions will be introduced by a two-minute 
speaker, and will then be thrown open with the hope 
that all present will speak freely with regard to the 
questions. 

Introduce the theme along the following lines: “In 
appealing to the men of the Presbyterian Church, money 
is the easiest thing to get and personal service is the 
hardest thing to get.” Is this statement, made by an 
educational leader, true or false? The object of this 
meeting is really to answer that question. That it is 
not a rash statement, the following facts would seem 
to prove. 

The Superintendent of a large Sunday school was 
congratulated upon his Men’s Bible Class consisting of 
nearly five hundred men. With a wry face he replied 
to these congratulations, “What good does that Bible 
Class do the actual educational work of our Church? 
I have been superintendent for five years and have 
never succeeded in getting more than one or two mem- 
bers of that class to do any active teaching or ad- 
ministration in the Church School. Indeed, the large 
majority of them do not even stay to the church serv- 
ice.” 

In a large southern state, in a city with four good- 
sized Presbyterian churches, a Leadership Training 
School was recently held. Only one man attended more 
than two sessions of that Training School. He was a 
superintendent of one of the smaller schools and even 
he did not work for credit. 

A young Presbyterian business man, with a growing 
family, was annoyed by complaints from the Junior 
Department of how badly the third-year Junior boys 
behaved. One of his boys was in that grade of the 
Junior Department. He therefore decided that he would 
take the class in which his boy was, and see what was 
the matter. At a recent Workers’ Conference he gave 
the result of his experiment, which has been a re- 
markably successful one. In closing his report he gave 
as his opinion that one reason for the trcuble with 

*Order from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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third-year Junior boys is that so few men are inter- 
ested enough to teach them or to work with them. He 
is the only male teacher in his own Junior Depart- 
ment. 

Drive home the force of these facts by using the fol- 
lowing Bible quotations in their proper settings: 

Genesis 44:34—“For how shall I go up to my Father 
and the lad be not with me.” 

Matthew 28:19—‘“Go ye therefore and teach.” 

Personal responsibility for safeguarding the boys and 
personal responsibility for teaching boys are to be the 
keynotes of this meeting. 

To THE SPEAKERS: Each speaker, with the exception 
of the leader, should have just two minutes. Then 
those who will should join in the discussion. At least 
two men should be asked beforehand to be ready to dis- 
cuss each group of questions and those who will can 
add a word. Don’t let any one person run away with 
the meeting. 

The questions for the Second Speaker and his group 
are: In our Sunday school, how many men are actually 
teaching boys or young men? How many of these men 
have made a study of the age they are teaching? How 
may they get help for such study? Are men willing 
to tackle so hard a job? Get actual facts for these 
talks. Have in hand leaflet material from the Leader- 
ship Training Department, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 

Questions for the Third Speaker and group are: 
What proportion of the Religious Educational Work 
of your church is being done by women? What effect 
has this on the thinking of boys and young men as to 
the value of such work? Suppose only women studied 
law, or medicine, or engineering, would many boys be 
tempted to choose these professions as life vocations? 

Questions for the Fourth Speaker and group are: Is 
the teaching program of our Church Schools big enough 
to challenge men? To help you in discussing this topic, 
we are listing below some of the questions which dur- 
ing the past year the Bible study for adolescents has 
been planned to answer. 

By what shall youth gauge their conduct towards 
others? Who is their neighbor, individually, nationally? 

What is youth’s obligations towards law and those 
in authority? 

What constitutes family loyalty? Constancy? 

Does National and Religious freedom license selfish- 
ness? Or challenge to self-control? 

Has or has not every individual a right to live his 
own life? 

Is there any future life? 

Has the church any present-day value? 

Questions for the Fifth Speaker and group are: How 
will failure to accept full responsibility in the active 
Church program of Religious Education for youth react 
on the men of the Church? Will it, is it, making flabby 
Christians and talking Christians rather than strong 
Christians and doing Christians. 

The speaker should answer these questions in his 
two-minute talk, the two men whom he asked to help 
him should speak one minute, and then as many as 
will of the men should add a word. Again, don’t let 
any one run away with the meeting. 

To THE Group LEADERS: Get carefully the assign- 
ments which your group are to execute. Think through 
them. Plan how to carry them out. Encourage every 
man to lead in prayer. Find something for every man 
to do if it is only to attend a meeting. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
The material for this program should come partly 
from a study of your own church. Other informa- 
tion will be found in the church papers the first of 
June and THe PresBYTERIAN Survey. For still further 
information write to Mr. R. E. Magill, Committee of 
Religious Education, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Building on a Firm Foundation 


“For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 


RS. W. C. WINSBOROUGH, for seventeen 
years, has been signally used of God in the 
building up of the Woman’s Auxiliary of our 
Church. Each year, as she submitted her reports to 
the General Assembly, there was abundant evidence 
of the fact that the organization was being built on 
the only real foundation for any work, the ‘“founda- 
tion—Jesus Christ.” 
“As a wise masterbuilder,’”’ Mrs. Winsborough, our 
beloved leader throughout these years, has laid the 
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foundation stones of this great work through her em- 
phasis upon those things which build up the spiritual 
life of the organization. Then upon the foundation 
of the spiritual life has been built a superstructure 
of study and giving and work, for she has ever kept 
before us this one aim: “All the women of the Church 
working for all the causes of the Church.” 

And now, after these seventeen years during which 
Mrs. Winsborough has “hazarded her life for the sake 
of the gospel,” she finds it necessary, because of im- 
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paired health, to give up the leadership of the work. 
This news brings genuine sorrow to the hearts of 
thousands who know and love her, both in this land 
and across the sea. We thank God for her years of 
consecrated leadership, and we pray that she may be 
restored to health and strength and be given yet many 
years of service for the Master whom she loves. 

Her last annual report to the General Assembly fol- 
lows. Only excerpts are given here, but the report in 
full may be secured from the Department of Woman’s 
Work, 270-277 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Seventeenth Annual Report 
of the 
Department of Woman's Work, 


Presbyterian Church U. S. 
For Year Ending March 31, 1929 


The Woman’s Work Department presents the 
seventeenth annual report of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
with deep gratitude to our Heavenly Father for His 
blessings during the past year. In spite of storms, 
floods and financial stringency in some sections, the 
work of the Church has been nobly supported, while 
the women have grown in their spiritual life through 
prayer and study of God’s Word. 


SPIRITUAL LIFE 

The most important department of the work of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary has always been along lines of 
spiritual development, and this year has seen encour- 
aging growth in this department. It has been said 
that prayer is the pulse of missionary organization, 
and, if that be true, the Department of Woman’s Work 
is showing a healthy, spiritual life. 

During the past year, we have had 5,722 Prayer 
Bands, with more than 64,000 members, an increase 
of 111 Bands over last year. We are so accustomed to 
reporting statistics that perhaps we do not realize what 
it means to the Church to have 64,000 women pray- 
ing daily for the advancement of God’s Kingdom and 
for an especial blessing upon the work which oun 
Church carries on at home and abroad. 

The united study of the Bible by books has encour- 
aged the organization of many new classes. This past 
year the Auxiliaries studied the Book of Luke, and 
have 4,317 classes reported with a membership of 
more than 58,000. The textbooks for the year were 
“Studies in Luke,” by Grace Saxe, and “Life Messages 
from Jesus, the Son of Man,” by Janie W. McGaughey. 
More than twenty-five thousand of these books were 
sold for the use of the Bible classes. The enthusiasm 
and interest in the Bible class is one of the finest indi- 
cations of the healthy, spiritual life of the Auxiliaries. 

Our reports show 21,379 Family Altars and 26,636 
Tithers enrolled. The plan of studying Stewardship 
in connection with the Mission Study classes has proven 
to be a most successful one. Never before have we 
had so many women studying Stewardship as since 
we have connected these lessons with Mission Study. 
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The Literature Order Department of the St. Louis 
office sends out more leaflets on the subjects of Prayer, 
Bible Study, Tithing, Family Altars and Stewardship 
than concerning any other department of the work. 
Packages of literature for the use of the Spiritual Life 
Secretary are circulated in large numbers on request, 
and it is evident that the great interest of the women 
lies in the spiritual development of the Auxiliary work 
and of their own personal lives. 


EDUCATIONAL 
Home Missions 

The textbook entitled “Christ and the Country Peo- 
ple,” by Dr. H. W. McLaughlin, was studied during 
the Home Mission season in the fall, with the aid 
of Leader’s Helps prepared by the author’s wife, 
Mrs. McLaughlin. 

Immediately following the Mission Study Period 
came the Special Season of Prayer and Self-Denial for 
Home Missions. An especial effort was put forth to 
increase the offering to Home Missions during that 
season, and the Treasurer of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee reports that by far the larger part of the Special 
Home Mission offering at that. time came from the 
Woman’s Auxiliaries. 


Foreign Missions 

The Foreign Mission textbook, “The Desire of All 
Nations,” by Dr. Egbert W. Smith, was an unusually 
popular book. The Schools of Missions and Mission 
Study classes were, however, in many cases, unable to 
convene because of the epidemic of influenza prevail- 
ing at that time. In spite of this handicap we -find 
that 2,321 classes were held, with an attendance of 
47,020 women. 

The season of Prayer and Self-Denial for Foreign 
‘Missions followed immediately after the study period, 
in many cases paralleling it, and while the unusual 
effort of last year to prevent the cut was not dupli- 
cated, a goodly self-denial offering was given by the 
Auxiliaries to the work of Foreign Missions. 


Year Book of Programs 

The most important educational publication of the 
Department of Woman’s Work is the annual Year 
Book of Programs, which supplies the Auxiliaries with 
programs and material for their monthly meetings as 
well as Circle meetings. The book for the past year 
was prepared by Mrs. R. M. Pegram, and 40,000 
copies were sold to the Auxiliaries. The Year Book 
contained a program on every Cause of the Church, 
paralleling the months in which these subjects are be- 
fore the Church by order of the General Assembly. 
The very best material available for carrying out these 
programs is sent each month to the subscribers, and 
they are thus enabled to have fresh, up-to-date ma- 
terial, even though they may live in remote rural places. 


Exceptional Circles 

The Auxiliary has several circles which are desig- 
nated as Exceptional Circles, for the reason that the 
rules applying to the general circles do not apply to 
these particular circles, 579 of these Business Woman's 
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Circles are reported to us, with a membership of 15,551. 
For the coming year we have prepared a leaflet giving 
monthly topics for their programs, and have accom- 
panied the folder with special leaflets carrying out the 
programs. The Year Book for the Business Women, 
although a new venture, has already more than two 
hundred subscribers. We have 732 Girls’ Circles, 
with a membership of 10,805. During the past year 
we have, for the first time, made an effort to help 
these Circles in their programs, and the response to 
our efforts has been most gratifying. 


Literature Order Department 

The department which grows vigorously each year 
is the Literature Order Department to which come all 
of the letters ordering special pieces of literature, ask- 
ing questions concerning the literature and assistance 
in the work. One million, five hundred thirty-nine 
thousand, one hundred twelve pieces of literature were 
sent out on request from this department during the 
past year. The Auxiliary several years ago aban- 
doned the plan of giving all literature away free. 
This was done of necessity, since our budget would 
not permit us to print the amount of literature needed 
in the work. We found that if women wanted a 
leaflet, they were perfectly willing to pay one or two 
cents or even five cents for it, and valued it all the 
more for the small price attached. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 

In the summer of 1927, the experiment of changing 
our Montreat Conference into a real Training School 
was undertaken. This was a tremendous task since 
it involved the securing of accredited teachers, the out- 
lining of the proper courses of study, and the institut- 
ing of classroom methods instead of the lecture method 
which had prevailed before. To add to the compli- 
cations, the Synodical Summer Conferences wished to 
make the same change at the same time, and the 
Auxiliary faced the problem of assisting and adjust- 
ing ten Training Schools. 

The plan adopted this past year was for Montreat 
to become a Leadership Training School, having normal 
classes in the various departments of the work, while 
the State Conferences would be known as Training 
Schools for Auxiliary Workers, more emphasis being 
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given to the preparation of the women for leadership 
of the local Auxiliary. 


The Montreat Training School was attended by 
nearly eight hundred women, many of whom took the 
regular credit courses in the school. 229 credits were 
granted, while many others attended classes as listen- 
ers. The school at Montreat is preceded by the an- 
nual Presbyterial Presidents’ Conference, where from 
sixty to seventy Presbyterial Presidents gather to dis- 
cuss their problems, to find better ways of doing their 
work, and to pray and plan together. This is one 
of the most important meetings of the whole year. 


Nine Synodical Training Schools were held during, 
the past year, with a total registration of over one 
thousand women. Credit courses were offered and 591 
credits were granted. 


THE BIRTHDAY OFFERING 


Stillman Institute at Tuscaloosa, Ala., received the 
Birthday Offering last year which amounted to $42,230. 
It was given definitely to the erection of a Nurses’ 
Training School, and, in honor of Mrs. J. G. Snedecor, 
widow of the former president of Stillman Institute, 
was named the “Emily Estes Snedecor Nurses’ Train- 
ing School.” 


This building is now in the process of erection and 
will afford a greatly needed opportunity for training 
the girls in the school in sanitation and hygiene, and 
will prepare them to go out into the public schools as 
teachers in these subjects. 


CoLORED CONFERENCES 


Possibly the most important and unique pioneer work 
which has been done by the Department of Woman's 
Work has been the establishment of the Conferences for 
colored women. Beginning with a gathering of colored 
women in 1916 at Tuscaloosa, Ala.,. meeting for a week 
of study of better ways of living,.these conferences 
have gradually grown in favor in the different Synodi- 
cals until last summer thirteen Conferences were held 
in as many Synodicals. 567 colored women delegates 
were in attendance while several hundreds more at- 
tended the inspirational meetings. These Conferences 
have aroused wide interest not only in our own coun- 
try but in other lands. 
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Architect’s drawing of Emily Estes Snedecor Nurses’ Training School, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The Woman’s Work Committee has held four meet- 
ings this year. They have spent busy days thinking 
through the Auxiliary problems and adjusting the 
machinery of the organization to the new plans of the 
Committee on Assembly’s Work. 

At the November meeting of the Woman’s Work 
Committee, Miss Janie McGaughey was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Woman’s Work. In the late sum- 
mer, the Secretary of Woman’s Work had a severe ill- 
ness which lasted through the fall and winter months 
and prevented her being present at the office, although 
she was able to direct the work largely by correspond- 
ence. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

The Department of Woman’s Work is engaged in 
many labors of love which are unique and in which 
they greatly delight. 

Outfitting of missionary children for coming home 
on furlough is one of these interests. During the past 
year forty missionary children from all of our foreign 
fields were outfitted with clothing by Presbyterials, 
Auxiliaries, Circles and individuals, and _ excellent 
clothing, from layettes to college outfits for girls, 
have been furnished to grateful missionary mothers 
and appreciative children. 

In spite of the many perplexities which beset the 
White Cross work, it is continuing to function and is 
a delight to the missionary doctors and nurses as well 
as to the women of the Auxiliaries. 

The women have naturally been greatly interested 
in the finishing of Assembly Inn and its comfortable 
furnishing in order that it might be ready for the 
conferences this summer. The furnishing of rooms 
in the building has been assumed by Synodicals, Pres- 
byterials, local Auxiliaries and individuals. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 

For the first time in the seventeen years’ life of the 
Auxiliary, our total gifts show a decrease from last 
year which amounts to about one hundred thousand 
dollars. This is accounted for, of course, by the very 
great effort made by the women last year to prevent the 
cut in Foreign Missions. Our offering to Foreign 
Missions is this year more than seventy-five thousand 
dollars less than last year. There is a noticeable in- 
In spite of 
the fact that our total offerings are below those of 
last year, they are higher than those of 1927, show- 
ing that there has been a healthy increase all along 


the line and that the decrease is largely because of ° 
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the unusual and magnificent effort of last year to aid 
the Foreign Mission Cause. 


SUMMARY 

In closing this, the last report which the present 
Secretary of Woman’s Work will make, may we be 
permitted to present a brief summary of the work 
done by the women of the Auxiliarv during the past 
seventeen years—the span of the life of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of our Church: 

In 1912 the women of our Church were a scattered 
army—earnest, consecrated, but with no overhead or- 
ganization, no uniform plan, no unity of effort, little 
morale. 

Study classes were few, there was no organized plan 
for Bible Study or Prayer in groups. No separate 
reports were kept of the gifts or work of the women, 
no financial reports were available. 

After seventeen years of guidance by the Holy Spirit 
and faithful, loyal and consecrated service by the 
women of the Church, we find in 1929 the following: 

1. An organization of more than 140,000, march- 
ing shoulder to shoulder and keeping perfect step in 
every division of the work of the Church. A more con- 
secrated and loyal army of women never followed the 
flag of our Leader and King. Last year 58,256 women 
studied God’s Word in 4,317 groups; 64,370 women 
were members of Prayer groups for daily intercession; 
89,963 women studied Missions in 4,670 groups. 

2. During the past seven years the women have, by 
especial gifts, erected schools for girls in Japan, Korea, 
Brazil; for Mexican girls in Texas and Indian Girls 
in Oklahoma; a Nurses’ Training School for Negro 
girls and a home for the President of the Assembly's 
Training School. These have cost $324,382. 

3. The gifts to all of the Causes of the Church this 
year amount to $1,610,218. In its seventeen years of 
life, the Auxiliary, according to the Minutes of the 
Assembly, has given $3,419,437 to Foreign Missions; 
$995,144 to Assembly’s Home Missions; $638,764 to 
C. E. and M. R. and equally generous gifts to other 
departments of the work of the Church. The Auxil- 
iary’s total gifts to the Church in the past seventeen 
years are $16,628,700. 

A glorious record indeed for the faithful women of 
our Church! God has indeed guided and blessed them, 
and He will continue to lead them on to still greater 
achievement in the years to come. 

Mrs. W. C. WINsBoROoUGH, 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 





Auxiliary Events for July 


Presbyteria! Presidents’ Conference—July 10, 1929. 


Montreat Training School for Auxiliary Workers—July 10-18, 1929. 
Synodical Training Schools and Colored Conferences. 


Auxiliary Program Topic—‘Schools in Foreign Lands.” 


Circle Program Topic—‘Black Brothers in America.”’ 








acceptable in God’s sight. 


there. 








HMeditation 


“Let my meditation be sweet unto him: 

I will rejoice in Jehovah.” 
“My heart hath trusted in him, and I am helped: 
Therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth.” 








(Psa. 104:34; 28:7 R. V.) 


Do we not often miss the blessing which God is waiting to give us, because 
we fail to pause for a time of true meditation? 


The Psalmist would call us to 


this privilege through the prayer that his meditation be sweet and that it might be 
Is God pleased with our thinking? He 
deepest thoughts hidden in our hearts and is pleased or grieved with what he finds 


knows the 
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As many will experience this month the beauties of God’s great out-of-doors, 

let us see God through every leaf and bud, every tree and flower, through every hill : 
and valley, and meditate upon the glory of God through it all. : ' 
called “Benediction,” by Hayes, will then be our prayer, the one for the other: } 
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The bit of verse 


“May the silence of the hills 
The joy of the winds, 
The peace of the fields, 
The music of the birds, 
The fire of the sun, 

The strength of the trees, 
And the faith of a little child, 
In all of which is God, 
Be in your heart!” 


Amen 
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Accomplishments and Potentialities of Our 


Negro People 


(FOR THE JULY CIRCLE MEETING) 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS 
Number of churches --------~--- 43,000 


STATISTICS OF NEGRO PROGRESS 

Statistics compiled by Monroe N. Work, director 
of the Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee 
Institute, shows the following gratifying results to all 


Number of communicants ~------ 4,800,000 
Number of Sunday schools ------ 46,000 
Number of Sunday-school pupils--2,250,000 
Value of Church property___--- $86,900,000 

—RosBERT EDWIN SMITH, 


who are interested in the progress of the race. In the 
year 1920 the following showing was made: 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
Henee WUE. 5.55 ccd ccdcincscs 600,000 
Farms epereted: ...........<s...- 1,000,000 
Businesses conducted _.___------- 50,000 
Wealth accumulated ~_----- $1,100,000,000 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
Per cent of race literate _____-__-_ 80 
Colleges and normal schools__-_- 500 
Students in public schools ~_------ 1,800,000 
Teachers in all schools _____--___ 24,000 


Property for higher education__$22,000,000 
Annual expenditure for education 18,000,000 


“Christianity and the Race Problem.” 


EcoNnoMIC ADVANCE 

Dr. R. R. Moton, Principal of Tuskegee Institute, 
is also president of the National Negro Business 
League. In his address at its annual meeting recently, 
he said: ‘When the National Negro Business League 
was organized in Boston twenty-four or more years 
ago, the aggregate number of business organizations, 
corporate and individual, owned and, operated by 
colored people was not more than 20,000, with a 
combined capital of $10,000,000. Today they own 
and operate 60,000, with a combined capital of $60,- 
000,000. We have now seventy-two Negro banks. We 
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should and could have 700. There are many cities 
with a large Negro population where leaders in busi- 
ness among Negroes could accomplish any reasonable 
business enterprise if it were properly managed. Dur- 
ham, Savannah, Atlanta, Richmond, Norfolk, New 
York, with many others, are setting notable examples in 
the possibilities of this race to accomplish large results.” 
—The Missionary Review of the World. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVANCE 

There are sixty-five Negro women physicians, sur- 
geons, and osteopaths, in this country, according to 
the figures compiled by the Department of the In- 
terior through Howard University. There are five 
Negro women who practice dentistry in the United 
States. Other statistics show that the average yearly 
increase of Negro physicians, men and women, is sixty- 
three, when there is need of an increase of at least 
four hundred and fifty. The average number of 
dentists graduating is sixty-three, but there should be 
five hundred. The same condition applies in regard 
to Trained Nurses. Ninety are being turned out each 
year, when six hundred are needed. Data collected 
by the University shows that more Negro physicians 
and dentists are practicing in the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, and Chicago, 
than in the sixteen Southern States combined, where 


fully eight million of the twelve million live-—The 
Southern Workman. 


Dr. George W. Carver, a Negro professor at 
Tuskegee Institute, and son of an ex-slave, in a re- 
cent address is said to have astonished a large as- 
sembly to which he described his experiments in science. 
Dr. Carver showed how he had produced 100 useful 
products from the sweet potato, including rubber, 
coffee, candy, dyes, paste, paint, starch, vinegar, ink, 
shoe-blacking, and molasses, and 165 products from 
the humble peanut. 

“I reckon some of you folks don’t think much of 
the peanut,” he said. “Why, I’ve discovered thirty- 
two different kinds of milk in the peanut and richer 
than cow’s milk.” 

He told of how, in the clay of the country around 
Tuskegee, he had discovered 300 different kinds of 
colored paints, one of them an Egyptian blue, the 
color so frequently used by the ancient Egyptians, and 
the making of which is a lost art. 

It was from his discoveries that the government 
made bread from the sweet-potato flour during the 


war. He is a member of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London.—The Literary Digest. 


RELIGIOUS ADVANCE 

Likewise in religion, the Negroes advance. The 
old primitive emotionalism of plantation life is passing 
out, and a new conception of Christianity as it is— 
not a superstition or primarily a mysticism, but a 
life—is coming in. An educated ministry is being 
developed. With developing intelligence and advance- 
ment in the economic scale, the Negro’s deeply re- 
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ligious nature, also, is being unfolded.—Editorial, The 
Continent. 
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R. B. Eleazer, in the “American Missionary’ some 
months ago, said of the renowned Negro tenor, Roland 
Hayes, born of ex-slave parents in a cabin near Curry- 
ville, N. C.: ‘He has sung in all the musical capitals 
of Europe, and in the principal American cities; and 
everywhere has been acclaimed an artist of rare natural 
gifts and exceptional training One is not 
surprised to learn, however, that it is Hayes’ rendering 
of the Negro spirituals that most completely wins the 
heart of his auditors. Hayes is proud of the spirit- 
uals. To him they represent the very soul of his race 
. its patience, its hopefulness, its freedom from 
bitterness, and hate. He counts it a mission worthy 
of his life to faithfully interpret the spirit of those 
wonderful melodies, the unique contribution of his 
people to the musical art of the world. 

“Tt is this sense of mission that has made Roland 
Hayes superior to his success. With a career that 
would have turned the head of any man possessed of 
selfish ambition, he has remained simple, unspoiled, 
modest and unassuming, devoting himself to what he 
considers his divinely appointed task.” 


POTENTIALITIES 

So long as all honor lies in being associated with 
white men, the Negro will want social intermingling. 
So long as there are none of his own race that can 
meet him on a high plane and can satisfy the desire 
of his soul, just so long will he be driven to seek 
fellowship with the white men. But build him up, 
make him sufficient in himself, and give him within 
his own race the life which will satisfy, and the social 
question will be solved. The cultivated Negro is less 
and less inclined to lose himself and his race in the 
sea of another race. As he develops, he is building 
a new race pride. He no longer objects to being called 
Negro—it is becoming the badge of his race and the 
mark of his self-sufficiency. We have nothing, there- 
fore, to fear from giving him a chance.—WEATHER- 
FORD, “Social Relations and the Christian Ideal.” 


The potentiality of the Negro woman as a leader 
in her community is evidenced in the many fine things 
that have been done by those who have received help 
and vision in the Colored Conferences of our Church. 
In 1928, there were thirteen Colored Conferences with 
an attendance of 567 women. We will mention just 
a few of the results. After the South Carolina Con- 


. ference, the delegates went out into their homes and 


in five months organized seventy-nine Bible classes and 
distributed 3,677 Gospels and Testaments, often in 
homes where there was not a single copy of the Word 
of God. Other activities in which these delegates en- 
gaged were the organizing of health clubs, sewing clubs, 
and community clubs. After the Florida Conference, 
one woman put on a D. V. B. S. in her own town 
and then helped a sister delegate with hers. She also 
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has run a nursery for several years for the children of 
working mothers. The older children are taught Bible 
stories and kindergarten lessons. From the Appalachia 
Conference came a number of classes and D. V. B. S. 
and one woman made weekly visits to the girls in a 
laundry and taught them the Bible and personal sani- 
tation. 

Here are bits from the letters of two delegates—‘I 
can hardly say how much I was benefited. I-will say 
first that the Bible study has helped me no little in 
our weekly Bible class. The Sunday-school methods 
meant a great deal to me in the work of our church 
Sunday school. I am using everything that I received 
there by lecture and practical work, that I possibly 
can.” Another delegate writes—‘‘Last week we or- 
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ganized a Woman’s Club that will work in harmony 
with the Home Economics Teacher in the school. 
Through this club I hope to work out the ‘Loan Chest’ 
idea given at the Conference. I. have used the many 
good things that I gained at the Conference.” 

Every Auxiliary can have a part in this splendid 
work by sending its delegate to the Synodical Con- 
ference. One-tenth of our Southern population can- 
not be ignorant, unsanitary and untaught in the truths 
of the gospel and not affect the other nine-tenths. 
The hope of the race is in training the race leaders 
themselves. Let us do our part to help them in their 
efforts and to provide leaders from among themselves 
who can help the Negroes of our communities. 





Treats at 


Montreat 


JULY 10-18, 1929 


T IS always a treat just to spend a while at our 

beautiful Mountain Retreat, and there experience 

afresh the beauties of God’s great out-of-doors. 
Here, truly, we almost 
feel that “The moun- 
tains and the hills break 
forth into singing and 
all the trees of the field 
clap their hands.” The’ 
very atmosphere of Mon- 
treat breathes of near- 
ness to God and of 
thanksgiving to Him 
who is the Creator of all 
things. 


THE Courses OFFERED 

But during the week 
of our Auxiliary Train- 
ing School, July 10th- 
18th, there are many 





by Mrs. Jesse Hearin; Auxiliary Methods, taught by 
Mrs. J. W. Culver and Mrs. J. F. Hooper; Parliamen- 
tary Law, by Mrs. Shawhan; World Peace, by Dr. 
Lilly; Hymnoiogy, by 
Mrs. Adams; Personal 
Evangelism and Pres- 
byterianism, by Rev. 
George Belk; Mission- 
ary Methods for Chil- 
dren, taught by Miss 
Eva Cavers. 

Select your classes 
now and be ready to en- 
roll as soon as you arrive 
in Montreat, on July 
10th. The enrollment 
fee is $1.00, and any 
woman who desires to 
enlist in some one or 
two classes, has the 
privilege of enrollment. 








special treats in store 
for our women. The study classes will prove 
a real treat, for study is a privilege. The Montreat 
Training School offers three courses of study: Bible 
‘Course, Missionary Education Course and Auxiliary 
Training Course, with normal classes in each of these 
courses. The Normal Bible will be taught by Mrs. 
S. H. Askew, Normal Missionary Education by Mr. 
Edward Grant and Normal Auxiliary Training by 
Mrs. R. M. Pegram. Mr. Grant is offering in his 
normal class, special training for teachers of mis- 
sion study. Extra periods will be given this class 
for demonstration work. Mission study class leaders 
cannot afford to miss the opportunity of the training 
which will be offered through this class. 

Besides the normal class in each course there will be 
offered the following classes: Bible Class (one hour), 
taught by Mrs. Poindexter; Mission Study Class, taught 


And all who come will 
want to enroll so as to take full advantage of the op- 
portunities of studying under these excellent teachers. 


INSPIRATIONAL SPEAKERS 

Inspiration as well as instruction has a large place 
in the program for this week. Each day will begin 
with the “Morning Meditation,” to be led this year 
by the new Secretary of Woman’s Work, Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey. The Platform Bible Hour will be 
conducted by our own Mrs, E. L. Russell, who will 
give studies from Romans. Other messages of in- 
spiration will be given by the following speakers: 
Dr. D. Clay Lilly, Dr. Henry Sweets, Dr. Jos. R. 
Sevier, Dr. W. R. Dobyns, Moderator of our Assem- 
bly, Dr. Darby Fulton, Mr. Edward Grant, Mr. P. D. 
Miller. The vesper services each day will be led by 
missionaries from the Home and Foreign fields. 
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PRESBYTERIAL PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE 

Beginning at nine o’clock on the morning of July 
10th, the Presbyterial Presidents will convene for their 
all-day conference. A most helpful and inclusive pro- 
gram is planned. Not only does every Presbyterial 
President need this conference, but the conference needs 
every President, that she might contribute her share 
to the practical discussion on this day. 

The first session of the Auxiliary Training School 
will be held on the evening of July 10th. Plan to stay 
through the conference which closes at noon on July 
18th. Remember the rule is that those enrolled in 
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classes are not eligible for credit if they miss the last 
classes on the morning of July 18th. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 

Fellowship is a vital part of the treats at Montreat. 
All who have attended a Montreat conference have 
experienced the joy of Christian fellowship, and those 
who come for the first time soon catch this spirit and 
come to’ feel that the Christian friendships formed 
here strengthen permanently their own spiritual life. 
Best of all, we learn more of Christ, our Friend of 
friends. . : 





> alli 
‘ 
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The Alba Hotel, Montreat, N. C. 





Conferences for Colored Women—1929 


Place Date 

Alabama, Tuscaloosa June 8-14 
Stillman Institute 

Appalachia, Knoxville, Tenn. June 1-8 

Arkansas, Little Rock June 
Philander Smith College 

Florida, Eatonville June 21-27 
Hungerford Normal School 

Georgia, Atlanta June 15-22 
Spelman Institute 

Kentucky, Lincoln Ridge June 8-14 

Louisiana, Scotlandville June 19-26 
Southern University 

Mississippi, Jackson June 7-14 
Jackson College 

Missouri, Jefferson City June 8-15 
L:ncoln University 

North Carolina, Greensboro June 1-8 
Bennett College 

South Carolina, Columbia June 6-13 
Benedict College 

Tennessee, Nashville Sept. 18-24 

Texas, Prairie View April 27-May 3 

Virginia, Petersburg June 15-22 


Leader 

Mrs. B. H. Cooper 

938 Lindwood Road, Birmingham 
Mrs. J. L. Callaway 

R. 7, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mrs. J. W. Parse 

Batesville, Ark. 
Mrs. A. S. Harris 

322 W. 10th St., Jacksonville 
Mrs. E. G. Abbott 

1315 Eberhart Ave., Atlanta 
Mrs. J. D. Hawes 

1009 Everett Ave., Lou‘sville 
Mrs. W. E. Hinds 

L. S. U., Baton Rouge 
Mrs. Myrtle G. Hicks 

Holly Springs, Miss. 
Mrs. W. A. Craven 

223 Frances St., Excelsior Springs 
Miss Margaret Rankin 

3 Wesley Rd., Charlotte 
Mrs. W. O. Brownlee 

Due West, S. C. 
Mrs Ross Woods’ Lewisburg, Tenn. 
Mrs. J. W. Culver Box 1096, San Antonio 
Miss Carrie Lee Campbell 

2204 Monument Ave., Richmond 
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REV. HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D., Editor 
410 Urbon Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


JOHN STITES, Treasurer 
Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief 


HE Sianding Committee of Christian Education 

and Ministerial Relief made the following re- 

port, which was adopted, to the General Assem- 
bly, May 20, 1929: 

We commend the Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee for its careful and useful information. 

The Minutes of the Executive Committee are beau- 
tifully and accurately recorded, and we recommend the 
approval of the record. 

We regret that the Executive Committee has been 
forced again to decrease the appropriations from the 
funds of Ministerial Relief. The maximum amount 
has been reduced from $801 to $720 a year. 

The attention of the Assembly is called to the fact 
_ that this Department asks that 1314 per cent of the 
Assembly’s benevolent funds be given to it for the 
coming year. 

We call the attention of the Assembly to the en- 
larged work among the students of the Church, and 
we suggest that special prayer be made for Student 
Secretaries, Student Pastors and Workers, and that all 
engaged in this work may receive God’s richest bless- 
ing. 

We call special attention to the Survey of the Edu- 
cational Work and Responsibility of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States made by Dr. B. Warren 
Brown and Dr. W. O. Thompson. This Survey has 
already been placed prominently before each of the 
Synods and is producing good fruit. 

We commend the Executive Committee for its action 
in ridding itself of the responsibility and expense of 
operating the Westminster Teachers’ Bureau. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
We recommend: 

1. That overture No. 43 from the Presbytery of Red 
River, asking the Assembly to postpone the inaugura- 
tion of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund for two years and 
to appoint an ad interim committee, composed of per- 
sons who have not thus far been connected with the 
plan, to study it and report their findings and recom- 
mendations to the Assembly before the plan is finally 
adopted, be answered in the negative. 

2. That overture No. 75 from the Rev. R. W. 
Jopling, of Bethel Presbytery, asking for changes in 


the plan of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund, be answered, 
in the negative. 

3. That overture No. 45 from Kings Mountain Pres- 
bytery and No. 47 from Atlanta Presbytery, be an- 
swered in the negative. 

4. That overture No. 46 from Concord Presbytery 
be answered in the affirmative, except that the pro- 
viso therein contained to the effect that the funds of 
the proposed Annuity Fund must necessarily be ad- 
ministered by a Trust Company, be answered in the 
negative. 

5. That overture No. 44 from West Lexington 
Presbytery be answered in the affirmative. 

6. That the Synods be requested to study with 
greatest care the whole educational work of the Church, 
recognizing the fundamental and strategic importance 
of the Christian College and the necessity of making 
these institutions not only thoroughly Christian in 
their aim and spirit and method, but also worthy of 
our youth from an educational point of view. 

7. That we heartily approve the plan of the Min- 
isters’ Annuity Fund, which plan has been approved 
by five preceding Assemblies, and that the Assembly 
direct all its agencies to cooperate in its establishment 
and urge all its ministers and churches to adopt and 
enter into the Fund. 

8. That the Executive Committee be directed to se- 
cure such amendments to its charter as may be neces- 
sary to enable said Committee to administer the pen- 
sion fund known as the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. 

9. That the months of December and April be set 
apart for special study of Christian Fducation and, 
Ministerial Relief and for prayer for this great cause; 
that February 17th to 24th be designated as the Week 
of Prayer for Schools and Colleges, and the second 
Sunday in April as Sunday-school Day for Chris- 
tian Education, and that one day in September be 
used as College Day. 

10. That we cordially commend the long, efficient 
and faithful services of our Executive Secretary, Dr. 
Henry H. Sweets, and the cooperation of his Executive 
Committee, and of the treasurer, Mr. John Stites, in the 
service of the Church. 


T. P. Warton, Chairman. 
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The College Man's Worst Enemy 


By DR. HENRY LOUIS SMITH 
President, Washington and Lee University 


To Every High School Senior 


OUR days of college preparation are nearly 
over. You will soon be a “college man,” stirred 
by college possibilities, beset by campus tempta- 

tions. 

Will you not add immeasurably to the pride and 
happiness of your parents by handing them this leaflet 
with your name signed on the last page? 

Of all the foes of young manhood on the American 
college campus, alcohol is probably the most subtle 
and dangerous. With a truly devilish instinct for 
maximum destructiveness, this demon of the campus 
seems to pick out for degradation the gayest, most lov- 
able, the most talented; and reenforces his assault by 
enlisting and perverting those social and generous in- 
stincts which are the charm and crown of youth. 

Paralyzing every higher faculty, opening always the 
gates of passion and appetite, awakening every animal 
instinct, dethroning reason and conscience and self- 
control, alcohol is the aggressive ally of everything that 
degrades college life. It is the tireless enemy of purity, 
industry, ambition, and intellectual development, the 
promoter of tragedies innumerable on every American 
campus. If its deluded victims were buried where they 
fell, the acres of velvet lawn around our college build- 
ings would long ago have become vast cemeteries, 
ghastly with thick-strewn headstones. 


If this was the effect of alcoholic indulgence in the 
quiet and law-abiding days of our fathers, who can 
describe its folly and danger in this age of autos and 
airplanes, of jazz music and animal dances, of wide- 
spread moral laxity and hysteric revolt against all re- 
straint, when our American boys and girls are walking 
ever on the perilous edge of the precipice? If in- 
jurious to youth before, it is suicidal today. 


A Temporary Victory 


For generations the forces of Christian civilization 
in America have been waging a never-ending battle 
against liquor and lust and the mighty organizations 
which exploit them for commercial gain. No more 
inspiring panorama of human progress has ever been 
witnessed than the recent slow but resistless advance 
of Christian sentiment against this ancient and mer- 
ciless foe, the redemption of town after town, county 
after county, state after state, in inexorable succession, 
from the curse of the liquor-traffic, till over great areas 
of Christian America new generations of boys and girls 
were approaching maturity who had never seen a 
liquor-shop or an intoxicated human being. The 
amazing social and economic benefits resulting from 
prohibition made every “white” area increasingly 
united and zealous for local enforcement, till all 
seemed to recognize that the liquor traffic was doomed, 
and the whole United States would soon be “‘bone-dry.” 
In the exalted atmosphere of moral consecration which 
marked the war-period, this steady and beneficent 


moral process was swept to a sudden and premature 
political victory and the eighteenth amendment adopted 
by an unprecedented majority. 

But, alas! just as the premature triumph of politi- 
cal democracy caused by the World War led to bolshe- 
vism instead of the ordered freedom we expected, so 
the premature triumph of political prohibition has hin- 
dered rather than advanced the fight against alcohol. 

The furious actions and reactions of the terrible 
world war checked the processes of education and re- 
ligion throughout all Christendom, unchained every- 
where the devils of hatred, lust, cruelty, and avarice, 
and conferred upon ignorant and immature millions 
the fatal gifts of liberty without self-control and power 
without knowledge or moral culture. 

This back-wash of moral deterioration following the 
storm of war has undermined every institution and 
tradition of law and order, and is culminating in a 
social lawlessness, especially among the immature and 
the criminal, which constitutes the gravest and most 
insistent problem now confronting the American people. 

It is no wonder that the gigantic forces and organi- 
zations which prey upon human weakness and exploit 
human vice have found in this widespread moral laxity 
their unexpected opportunity. With newly awakened 
hope, with unlimited resources, and with universal 
propaganda they are now concentrating their attack on 
prohibition, which, being the latest-won citadel cap- 
tured by the forces of morality, is, therefore, the one 
least “consolidated” and fortified. 


A thousand voices are everywhere denying the plain- 
est facts, ridiculing all agencies of ]aw-enforcement, 
pouring contempt on all efforts “to make men good by 
law,” prating with new-born zeal of “states’ rights,” 
and rehashing to our inexperienced and jazz-intoxicated 
young people the ancient glorification of “personal 
liberty.” 

Those who believe in the American home, the Ameri- 
can school, the American church, and American ideals 
of morality must, therefore, recognize that the ancient 
battle is on again and all their hard-won gains are 
imperiled by this new and formidable attack. Let them 
unite, with stern resolution, put an end to this period 
of criminal lawlessness and open defiance of restraint, 
and this time fight their devilish adversary to a finish. 


To Every Parent Who is Sending a Son to Col- 
lege 

Your son, perhaps for the first time, will leave his 
home this fall to enter some American college or uni- 
verity, with its intense and close-knit social life and 
its whirlwind of campus “activities.” You may be 
very sure that he will be solicited sooner or later, per- 
haps both soon and late, to experiment with the vile 
poison dispensed by the bootlegger or his agent, es- 
pecially in connection with social festivities. His best 
and surest defense is to be under an absolute tee- 
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totaler’s pledge of honor to his parents, and I urgently 
suggest that every parent of every boy leaving home 
for college ask him to sign the following before leav- 
ing: 

‘| hereby give to my parents my sacred pledge 
of honor that from the time I leave home in 
September till I reach home next June I will 
be an absolute teetotaler, never touching a 
drop of any kind of intoxicant, except when 
prescribed by my regular physician. 

Signed ~--------------~--------------~---.----- 
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Surely no parent should be unwilling thus to do his 
part in aiding the college authorities in their cease- 
less efforts to safeguard the morals and develop the 
characters of those who are to be the leaders of the 
next generation. 

If your son is unwilling to sign this pledge, you 
may be sure that he wants to be free to drink and 
will almost certainly do so. Do not be so pathetically 
credulous as to accept other professed reasons for his 
unwillingness to gratify you and thus allay your fears. 
In that case I advise that he be kept at home and put 
to work till he becomes saner and safer. 





The Teacher's Real Mission 


Robert M. Hopkins tells, in The International Journal of Religious Education, the story of 
the two statues that have been erected by the Swiss in honor of the great teacher, Pestalozzi. 
The first one represents the teacher with two children by his side, a lad and a lassie. The 
face of the teacher is turned down toward the faces of his pupils. The children have their 
faces upturned toward their beloved teacher, their eyes fixed intently upon him. For some years 
this first statue stood as the only reminder of the great teacher. However, as his disciples 
thought more seriously about him, the more discontented they became. They felt it did not 
represent Pestalozzi in all his greatness. 

The second statue was erected and stands in Zurich, Switzerland. Beside the teacher 
there stands a single lad. As in the former case, the teacher is looking down toward the face 
of his pupil. He is in the act of pouring out his very life for the enlightenment of his pupil. 
But when one notices closely the face of the boy, it is discovered that his eyes are fixed, not 





upon the teacher, but beyond, into the heaven, upon his God. 
Mr. Hopkins says that this should be the desire of every church-school teacher, and we 
add it should be the desire of every teacher. As he says, her own life may be poured out in 


service for her pupils, but the knowledge imparted should inspire the pupils to look beyond) 
the teacher, on into the heavens, to the Great Teacher of us all. 








“A great teacher imparts life more than knowledge, for inspiration 
comes by compassion, and contacts count for more than pedagogy.” 


Dear Secretary of C. E. and M. R. 


A young matron on moving into a certain city asked 
the President of the Auxiliary to place her on the 
weakest Circle because she believed that in such a 
Circle she could serve best. July is one of the weak- 
est months of the year for the Auxiliary, but does it 
not make of it a month of opportunity for the Sec- 
retary who is willing to work while others are vaca- 
tioning It affords a special opportunity for the wide- 


awake Secretary of Christian Education—the young 
people are home from college, the high school boys 
and girls are more or less “afloat.” As suggested in 


our “Friendly Guide,” we can make a place for col- 
lege young people in the Sunday school and church. 
Get them an invitation to teach the Men’s and Women’s 
Bible Classes one Sunday; to speak to the Women’s 
Auxiliary and to the Men-of-the-Church at some 
monthly meeting on the subject of the problems of the 
college student—or any other which they may prefer. 
Lead them, too, in their through-the-week social and 
civic activities, helping to make the vacation period a 
wholesome, happy time long to be remembered. 






































What Your Money Will Do 
“The Student Loan Fund” 


Will provide a perpetual Loan Fund sufficient to keep a choice boy or girl in one of 
of our Presbyterian Colleges for one-half of a college session. Repaid and loaned to 


Will provide a Lo&%n Fund for a boy or girl in one of our Presbyterian Colleges for 


Will erect a “Memorial Scholarship Fund” (to be named by the donor). It will keep 
four boys or girls in a Presbyterian College for one year, or one boy or girl for four 


$75 
another. 
$150 
an entire session. Repaid and loaned. to another. 
$600 
years. Repaid and loaned to another. 
$15,000 


Will give 100 choice boys and girls a year in our Presbyterian Colleges, or twenty- 
five a four-years’ College ‘course. When repaid, the investment will be repeated again 


ments. 


ville, Ky. 





and again. Can you conceive of any better? 
Any amount, however small, will assist in the work outlined above. 
Any of the funds mentioned above may b2 contributed at one time, or by several pay- 


Write for fuller information to HENry H. Sweets, Secretary, 410 Urban Building, Louis- 








A Young Man Speaks 
By DOROTHY VREELAND 


Too great the price as set by the young Jew, 

“Sell whatsoe’er thou hast and give unto the 
poor, 

Then come and follow Me.” And yet, 

That look he gave me, can I e’er forget? 

He love me, that I knew as gazing in my eyes 

He told me what I lack to gain the prize. 


Eternal life, my dear possessions; which to 
choose? 


I would have endless life, yet can I lose 
Those things that count as everything to me, 
And as a homeless beggar, such as he, 


Give up my youth and strength to serve man- 
kind, 


To lift the fallen, and to lead the blind? 

That was his price, and that I would not pay; 

So empty, still unsatisfied, I turned away. 
—World Call. 


Silent Pauses 


Ruskin has said, “There is no music in a rest, but 
there is the making of music in it.” 

In our whole life-melody the music is broken off 
here and there by “rests,” and we foolishly think we 
have come to the end of the tune. God sends a time 
of forced leisure, sickness, disappointed plans, frus- 
trated efforts, and sudden pauses in the choral hymn 
of our lives, and we lament that our voices must be 
silent and our part missing in the music which goes 
up to the ear of the Creator. See Him beat the time 
with unvarying count, and catch up the next note as 
if no breaking place had come between. 

Not without design does God write the music of our 
lives. Be it ours to learn the tune and not be dis- 
mayed at the “rests.” They are not to be omitted. If 
we look up, God Himself will beat the time for us. 
(Psalms 46:1, 10.) With the eye on Him, we shall 
strike the next note full and clear. 

A. T. PIERSON. 





COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR BUDGET ITEMS FOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Receipts from April 1, 1928, to June 1, 1928—2 months....... $16,849.58 
Receipts from April 1, 1929, to June 1, 1929—2 months....... 17,530.94 
Increase for 2 months as compared with 1928-1929....... $ 691.36 


JOHN STITES, Treasurer. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


AFRICO-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1917. 
(Address, care A. 2. G a. 
Bibanga, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, 
Via Cape Town). 
Allen, Miss Virginie, | 
bd lerson, Kev. ° 
pmtaine, Miss Janette (R. N.) 


, Dr. & 
her. and Mrs. W. F. 


cElroy, 
, Miss Ruby (R. = 
Roger Rev. and Mrs. Geo. T. 
Bulape, 1915. 
(Address, care * o. ae 
A — ge, Afri 
Bulape, > de ’ 


Allen, Rev. eal Mrs. J. W. 
Deland, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
*wharton, Rev. and Mrs. = 


Labonte’, oo . 

, care A. P. sion, Lu- 
— Luebo, District du Kasai, 
Congo Belge, Africa, via 
Antwerp, par Kinshasa). 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., 


Jr. 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Holladay, Miss Virginia. 

Liston, Miss Margaret. 

McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
¢McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 


Luebo, 1891. A 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 

Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 

par Kinshasa). 

Black, Miss Ida M. 
Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Craic, Mr. Allen M. 
*Headen, Miss Alma. 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Iongenecker. Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Martin, Rev. and Mrs. Motte. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Savels, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. S R. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. Th. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. 


Mutoto, 1912. 

(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, Luebo, Conge Belge, 
Africa, via Antwerp, par 
Kinshasa). 

*Bedinger, Rev. and er 3 R. D. 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
*Fdmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
Edwards, Miss Elisabeth. 
*Farmer, Miss Nina L. (R. N.) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
King, Dr. and Mrs. age ag R. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. Hoyt 
Rochester, Rev. and Mire A. A. (c) 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Worth. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
In Language School. 

Jackson, Rev. James L. 
c/o Dr. Henri Anet, 34, Rue de 

Stassart, Brussells, Belgium. 


EAST BRAZIJ. MISSION. 
Campo Bello, 19142. 
(Address, Campo = E. de Minas, 


Br 
Gordan, Miss Elizabeth. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


vras, 1893. 


(Address, lo E. 


de Minas, 
Bra 

Calhoun, Rev. on Mrs. L. G. 

Carnahan, Miss Margaret. 

Gammon, Mrs. S. 

,Hunnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. 

*Knight, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 

Roberts, Dr. and Mrs. G. A. 

Tannehill, Miss Hattie G. 
eelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Oliveira, 1923. 


(Address, Oliveira, E. 


de Minas, 
Brazil). 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 





Aguas Virtuosas, 1927. 
(Address, Aguas Virtuosas, E, de 
Minas, Brazil). 

Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Varginha, E. de Minas, 


Brazil). 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Foster, Miss Edith. 
*Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 
Steele, Miss Lucy E. 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
co, Brazil). 

Cockrell, Miss Susan. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs, W. 


Parahyba, 1917. 
ba E. de 


(Address, 
hyba, Brazil). 
Porter, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 


Para- 


ife (Pernambuco), 1873. 
(Addneee Recife, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil). 

Boyce, Miss Lina. 

Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Araguary E. de Minas, 

Brazil). 
*Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Barretos, 1925. 
(Address, Barretos, Estado de Sao 
Paulo). 

Daffin, Rev. and Mrs. R. D. 
*Morton, Mrs. Lucy Hall. 


Campinas, 1869. 

(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil). 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. P. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 
(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil). 

Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


Sao Sebastiano do Paraiso, 1917. 
(Address, Sao Sebastiao do Paraiso, 
E. de Minas, Brazil). 

*Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 

(Address. Hangchow, Che.. China). 
*Blain, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
tEvans, Mr. and Mrs. Edward. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
tMcIlwain, Miss Orene. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling. Miss Frances. 
Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 


Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China). 
tCorriher, Miss Elizabeth (R. N.) 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
tCrawford, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 


tDouglas, Rev. and Mrs. R. Clyde. 


tHudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. W. H. 
Lynch, ‘Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
tShires, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur S. 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 


(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China). 
Allison, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew. 
tCumming, Rev. Wm. C. 

Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.) 
*Little, Rev. and Mrs. Lacy L. 
Moffett, Rev. 


and Mrs. L. I. 





*Moffet, Miss Carrie L. 
*Nesbit. Miss Sade A. 
tThompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
tVoss, Dr. and Mrs. Chas. H. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 


*Worth, Dr. Geo. C, 
Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W., 
Fr. 


Kuling 
Nanking, 1920. 

(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 
TBradley, Miss Lina E. 
tLancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Nickles, Miss Florence. 


Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 
Sydenstricker, Rev. A. 
Nanking Language School. 


(Address, Nanking, Ku., China). 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China). 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxey. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., A. 
*DuBose, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. 
Reaves, Rev. and Mrs. Henry L. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M. 
Sloan, Miss Gertrude. 
Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China). 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Phillip B. 
Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China). 
Bear, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. > 
tCrenshaw. Rev. and Mrs. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte R nox) 
Farrior, Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
tMatthes, Miss Hazel. 
*Paxton, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow. Ku., via Chink- 
iang, China). 
Bracken, Miss Ruth A. (R. N.) 
Farr, Miss Grace. 
tHarnsbereer, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. H. Kerr. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China). 
*Rissett, Miss Marv (R. 'N.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8S. 
*Grafton, Rev. and Mrs. Thos. B. 
*tJunkin. Miss Lila E. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Morgan, T.. S. (M. D.) 
Morgan, Mrs. T.. S&S. (M. D.) 
Vinson, Rev. J. W. 
en Dr. and Mrs. Caspar 


Suchowfu, 1896. 
(Address, Suchowfu. Ku., China). 
*Armstrong, Rev. and Mrs. O. V. 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.) 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Youne, Miss Lois. 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
MeMullen, Miss Nettie J. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung. China). 
Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson. Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo, P. 


Hwaianfu, 1904. 
(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China). 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N 


Wells, Miss Lillian C. 

Woods, Miss Josephine. 

Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
tHead, Dr. and Mrs. Walter H. 





Sutsien, =. 
(Address, Sutsien, 
Bradley, Dr. and Men “Sy. Ww 
*Bailey, Miss Helen. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
*McCutchan, Mr. H. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
tPatterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 


ae 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 


(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China). 
Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 


Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

tMcCown, Miss Mary W. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee Ay N.) 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 
tWayland, Rev. and Mrs. J. E. 
tWoods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China). 
Bridgeman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie. 
eas pe Mr. and Mrs. James R., 


r. 
White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


Shanghai. 
(Address, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China). 
Rice, Mrs. A. D. 
*Woodbridge, Mrs. S. I. 


JAPAN MISSION. 


Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, ~~. 
Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 

(Address, Kochi, Japan). 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Dowd, Miss Annie H. 
tEllis, Mrs. Charles. 

McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. B. 


Nagoya, 1887. 

(Address, Nagoya, Japan). 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
*Blakeney, Miss Bess M. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
+Daniels, Miss Mabel E. 
Gardner, Miss Emma E. 
+Hancock, Miss Elizabeth. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 
(Address, Gifu, Japan). 


*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. O. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan). 
*Atkinson, Miss M. J. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
*Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 


Tokyo Language School. 
(Address, Tokyo, Japan). 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan). 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
*Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. J. Wood- 

row. 


Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan). 
*Patton, Miss Annie V. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. R. E. 


Tokushima, 1889. 
(Address, Tokushima, Japan). 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 
Jenkins, eg -_ Mrs. C. R. 
Logan, Cc. 
*Lumpkin, “Miss Eetelle. 
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Okasaki, 1890. 
(Address, Okasaki, Japan). 
Patton, Miss Florence. 


*Van Dyke, Rev. and Mrs. P. S. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 

(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia), 
Austin, Miss Lillian. 
Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 
*Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
Eversole, Rev. and Mrs. F. M. 
*Fontaine, Miss Lena. 
Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.) 
*Linton, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
*Matthews, Miss Esther B. (R. N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Reynolds, Prof. and Mrs. J. Boll- 


ing. 
*Swicord, Rev. D. A. 
*Tate, Miss Mattie S. 
Winn, Rev. S. D. 
Winn, Miss Emily. 


Kunsan, 1896. 
(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia). 
Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Greer, Miss Anna L. (R. N.) 
*Harrison, Mrs. W. B. 
Lathrop, Miss Lillie O. (R. N.) 


Kwangju, 1904. 
(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia). 
*Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 
+Clark, Miss Bessie B. 
*Dodson, Miss Mary. 
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Graham, Miss Ella. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 

Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 
McQueen, Miss Anna. 

Miller, Miss Ruth. 

Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
Root, Miss Florence E. 

Shepping, Miss Elise J. (R. N.) 
Swinehart, Mr. and *Mrs. M. L. 


Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 
(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia). 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. 
Cummings, Rev. D. Jas. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.) 
Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada. 
Martin, Miss Julia. 
Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. S. 


Soonchun, 1913. 


(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia). 


Biggar, Miss Meta L. 

Coit, Rev. and Mrs. R. T. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Miller, Miss Louise. 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
*Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 
Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 
tian Literature). 


Pyeng Yang (Union Work). 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


Bruce A. 


(Chris- 





MEXICO MISSION. 
Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico). 

Beaty, Miss Lettie. 

Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 

Murray, Rev. E. 

Myers, "Mr. and Mrs. > V- 

Wiseman, Miss Flora (R. N.) 
Morelia, 1919. 

(Address, Morelia, Michoacan, 

Mexico). 

Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 

*Dysart, Miss Anne . 

Ross, Rev. and Mrs. 


*Sutherland, Miss ed ve. N.) 
Toluca, 1919. 
(Address, Toluca, Estado de 
Mexico). 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Wray, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. H. 


Laredo, 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Mexico City, D. F. (Union Work). 
(Address, Apartado 117 Bis, Mexico 
City, D. F., Mexico). 

Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
Mexico). 

McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Shelby, Rev. and Mrs. J. O. 


Tixtla, 1926. 
(Address, Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico). 


Coyoacan (Union Work). 
(Address, Mexico 59, Coyoacan, 
D. F. Mexico). 


Texas. 
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IN UNITED STATES. 
Inactive. 
ADiee-Saneee, Miss Emma E, (R, 


Africa—Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. T. C, 
Africa—Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. 


G. &. 
Brazil—Baker, Rev. and Mrs. F. F. 
Brazil—Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Gas- 


ton. 
China— Woods, Miss Lilly U 
es Rev. and Mrs. J, 


E., 
Korea~iteCalle, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
Korea—Owens, Mrs. C. C. 


Retired. 
Africa—Fearing, Miss Maria (c). 
eg rn Mr. and Mrs, T. 


Brazil—Allyn, Dr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Brazil—Butler, Mrs. G. W. 
Brazil—Cowan, Mrs. Kate Bias. 
Brazil—Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. 


G. E. 
China—Boardman, Miss Emma. 
— Rev. and Mrs. C. 


China—French, Miss E. B. 
China—Jourolmon, Miss Rida. 
China—Lacy, Miss Sallie M. 
China—McCormick, Mrs. M. P. 
China—Painter, Rev. G. W. 
China—Sykes, Mrs. Anna K. 
China—Venable, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 
China—Woods, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Japan—Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. C 


K. 
Korea—Tate, Mrs. L. B. 





* Opposite name indicates on furlough. 

t+ Opposite name indicates Associate Worker. 

t Opposite names indicates temporarily working in United States 
and not on pay-roll except in a few cases where aid is being given. 

On account of conditions in China, it will be well to address all 
mail to parties in China as follows: c/o Associated Mission Treasurers, 
23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai, China. 


POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan and Chosen require 5 
cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for 
each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to England, Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject 
to the same postage rates and conditions which would apply to them 
if they were addressed for delivery in the United States 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double 
cards to China, Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cent#¥ to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 
1 cent for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local postoffice. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station 


direct. 


For Brazil, no agreement as to any of our stations except Recife, 


E. de Pernambuco. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, 
requirements of Declaration for Customs Duties, all of which appear 


in the latest Postage Guide. 


and 





Junior Program for July 
1929 


Sonc—‘America the Beautiful.” 


BrinLE READING 





Discussion: 


Ephesians 4:32. 


a. What things will help to make our America beau- 


tiful ? 
schools, etc. 


(1) Good homes, 


schools, Sunday 


b. Do all children in America have good homes? 


c. Tell something of the Home Mission work for 
children; the Indian Orphanage at Goodland, 


Okla. ; 


Highland Institute for Mountain chil- 
dren at Guerrant, Ky., 


etc. 


PRAYER—‘God bless our native land, firm may she 


ever stand through storm and night. 


When the 


wild tempests rave, ruler of wind and wave, do thou 
our country save by thy great might.” 


Sonc—‘Onward Christian Soldiers.” 














By ANNE 
The author has 
made a special study 
of poster making and 
has prepared this 
volume with utmost 
care and complete- 
ness, so that any one 
interested may learn 
from it how to make 
good, creditable pos- 
ters. The single mat- 
ter treated of how to 
cut out letters of dif- 
ferent sizes and 
shapes makes the 
book easily worth the 
price. This is only 
one of many valuable 
features. Fully illus- 
trated. Art Covers. 
Price, $1.00. 


Richmond, Va. or 





ea 7 
Poster Making for the Amateur 


W. VAN DEVANTER 





ORDER FROM™” 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


























